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CHAPTER XXVII.—HARRY’S VISIT TO DOWNSIDE. 


~ ND what do you think of my friend Headland ? 
I have not overpraised him, have I?” asked 
larry, when he happened to find himself alone with 
wa im the garden the morning after the féte. 
ou certainly have not overpraised him,” an- 
swered Julia, examining some flowers, amid which 
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they were walking. ‘Ido not remember that you 
ever said very much in his favour.” 

‘“‘Oh yes I did, I am sure, for I admire him more 
than any other fellow I know; and I am sure when 
I was last at home I constantly told you of the gallant 
things he had done.”’ 

“That was before I saw him, and I suppose I 
forgot all about it.” 

** Well, I am glad you like him ; indeed, I am sure 
everybody must. But, by-the-by, Julia, do not fall 
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in love with him, however gallant a fellow he is, or 
I shall be sorry that I brought him here, though I 
should never suppose you likely to be guilty of such 
a weakness. Perhaps I ought to have told you at 
once that I know to a certainty he is not a marrying 
man. He andI have frequently talked the subject 
over, and he has assured me that he should never 
think of taking a wife unless, in the first place, she 
was charming and lovely and refined, and highly 
educated and perfect in every way—indeed next door 
to an angel—and would love him entirely for himself. 
Perhaps also I ought to have told you before that he 
is a man of no family, or rather he does not know to 
what family he belongs, as he was separated from 
them when an infant, and has lost all means by 
which he can discover who his parents were.” 

Harry did not observe the colour which his re- 
marks brought to his sister’s cheeks while they 
walked on, for she turned her head as if looking 
at the flowers at her side. 

‘‘T have not liked to mention this circumstance to 
any one, not thinking it fair to my friend, as it would 
set people talking about him. But you well know 
how very tenacious our father is on the subject of 
birth, and so I fancy is our mother, and they would 
blame me excessively if you were to captivate Head- 
land, and be captivated by him. Algernon, who I 
confess put me up to speak to you on the subject, 
says he is certain that they would never give their 
consent to your marrying my friend, though, to con- 
fess the truth, there is nothing I should like so 
much. In fact, Julia, whether or not he thinks you 
come up to his standard of perfection, I cannot help 
fancying that he admires you vastly, and so, as 
Algernon insisted on it, I felt that I must warn you 
in time.” 

‘In time!’ murmured Julia; ‘‘you should have 
said this before.” 

‘‘T never should have thought of saying it at all, 
my dear sister, if it had not been for Algernon,” 
answered Harry. ‘‘ You know, intimate as I am with 
Headland, I could not say anything of the sort to 
him. Algernon agrees with me on that, for to a man 
of his delicate honour and sensitive feeling, it would 
be equivalent to telling him he must leave Texford, 
or it would appear as if I wanted to put the notion 
into his head.” 

“Oh, pray do not on any account say a word to 
him,” exclaimed Julia; ‘‘ you would not be justified 
in saying anything which might make your friend 
suppose he is not welcome at Texford.”’ 

‘‘Oh no, depend on my discretion,” 


said Harry, 
now for the first time observing Julia’s countenance, 
which in spite of her efforts betrayed the agitation of 


her feelings. ‘‘ My dear Julia, I almost wish that I 
had not spoken. Iam afraid that what I have said has 
in some way annoyed you. Believe me that nothing 
would give me greater pleasure in life than to see 
you become Headland’s wife; in fact, it used to be 
one of my boyish dreams. But I felt that I must 
do as Algernon wished, and warn you, should he pay 
you any particular attention, not to encourage him, 
as also not to allow the admiration you naturally 
have for him to ripen into a warmer feeling. There, 
I have done my duty, and I will not say another word 
on the subject; and I would not have said it now 
if I had not been persuaded that I ought to do so for 
your happiness.” And honest Harry stopped at last, 
greatly to his sister’s relief. 

She pressed her brother’s hand, showing that she 
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believed his sincerity, and then hurried to her room 
She would rather have remained in the fresh air, but 
she was afraid of meeting any one, and she felt that 
she could not just then enter into conversation. Least 
of all would she wish to meet Captain Headland. 
Her brother’s words had suddenly revealed to her 
the state of her own heart. She had heard Captain 
Headland praised and spoken of as one of the most 
gallant among the gallant officers of the day, and he 
had himself recounted to her in modest language 
some of the daring deeds he had performed; and yet 
this brave officer, when speaking to her, was gs 
gentle and deferential, that it really seemed as if 
he was addressing a being greatly his superior, 
He evidently preferred her society to that of any 
other lady in the house, and he always, when an 
opportunity occurred, singled her out from the rest, 
and several times when he fancied she was not 
watching him, she had observed his eyes fixed on 
her; while, whenever he addressed her, his features 
brightened up in a way which she had not observed 
when he was speaking to any one else. She could 
not be mistaken with regard to his manner towards 
her, for she was confident, noble and honourable as 
he was, he would not trifle with her feelings. 

‘‘ Harry ought indeed to have told me this before,” 
shé said, with a sigh. ‘‘It is now too late. If 
Headland really loves me—and I am sure he does, I 
cannot be mistaken—if he proposes to me, I must not 
leave him to suppose that I am indifferent to his 
preference.” 

During the morning Miss Castleton did not appear, 
and many inquiries mere made. General Sampson 
especially was very anxious to know what had be- 
come of her, and, having his suspicions, was not 
satisfied that they might not possibly be correct till 
Captain Headland came in alone, and, when asked, 
assured him that he had not seen Miss Castleton 
since the morning. 

“Ah! I thought, captain, that she might have 
put your nautical experience into requisition, and 
employed you in rowing the boat on the lake.” 

“No,” said Headland ; ‘‘I hope to have the plea- 
sure of being employed in that way in the afternoon, 
and I shall be glad if any other lady will trust herself 
to my pilotage.” 

Harry, in the meantime recollecting that he had 
promised to pay the Miss Pembertons a visit, ordered 
his horse and took the road to Hurlston. 

As he approached the village, having never been 
at Downside, he thought he would first call at Adam 
Halliburt’s cottage and inquire the way. The cot- 
tage, from its remarkable structure, he remembered 
well. Calling to a boy to take care of his horse, he 
dismounted and knocked at the door. The dame 
opened it. 

‘‘'This is an honour, Mr. Harry,” she said, begging 
him to enter with a look of pleased surprise on her 
countenance. ‘To think that now you are a grand 
officer you have come to see poor folks like us,” she 
continued, dusting a chair, while Adam, in his frank, 
hearty way, held out his hand to welcome his guest. 
He would probably have done the same had the king 
come to his cottage. 

‘To tell you the truth, I am on my way to Down- 
side, and thought I would call here first to inquire 
the road,” said Harry. ‘I hope you and your 
daughter were not tired by walking about so much 
yesterday at the fete.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Harry, not a bit; besides, 4 
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our May didn’t dance, she hadn’t so much cause to 
be tired as most of the young people had.” 

“She looks somewhat delicate and ill able to go 
through what many girls would think nothing of,” 
observed Harry, for he wished to get the dame to 
talk about her daughter. 

“Thank you, she is strong and hearty as she ever 
yas, and some time ago, when both the ladies were 
ill, she sat up night after night watching them, and 
yas none the worse for it; and, fine weather or foul, 
she goes about the village, for that matter, all the 
year round, visiting the poor and sick, when the 
Miss Pembertons cannot go to them,” and the good 
dame ran on expatiating on her favourite theme, the 
praises of May. 

Harry was somewhat surprised to hear her speak 
in such unmeasured terms of her daughter’s good 

ualities. 

“The worthy woman naturally appreciates her 
daughter, and in her honest pride feels that she can 
never speak too highly of her,” he thought. 

While she was speaking the door opened and May 
entered, looking bright and beautiful as usual, and 
Harry thought her even more lovely than the day 
before. She started, and the colour rose slightly to 
her cheeks as she saw him. She evidently did not 
expect to find a visitor. 

Harry naturally inquired if she had enjoyed the 
ete. 

Or Yea, she had been amused, at all events,” she 
mswered, with a smile. ‘‘ And it was a pleasure to 
be able afterwards to describe it to the Miss Pember- 
tons. I mentioned meeting you,” she added, ‘and 
they look forward to seeing you before long.” 

Harry, of course, said he was on his way to pay 
his respects to his cousins; but being uncertain as to 
their house, had called at her father’s to inquire 
which it was. 

“Qur May will be able to show it to you, Mr. 
Harry,” said the dame. ‘‘She seldom likes to be 
long away from the ladies, and I suppose will soon 
be going back there.”’ 

May hesitated. “She did not look upon Mr. Castle- 
tas a stranger, but she naturally felt a degree of 
timidity at the thought of walking with him 
alone. When, however, she looked up into his 
frank, open countenance, after he had sat talking 
for some time, the feeling vanished. 

He told Adam how well he recollected his trip in 
the Nancy, and declared that even now he should 
like to take another. Then he remembered the little 
blue-eyed girl he had seen rush into Adam’s arms, 
utterly regardless of his wet clothes. 

Maiden May smiled. 

“Iyremember that I was dreadfully frightened at 
— the boat coming in, thinking you would all be 

ost. 

She was about to make another remark which 
would possibly have greatly puzzled Harry, when, 
looking up at the clock, she exclaimed : 

“Thad no idea it had been so late. I got leave 
‘0 run down and see you for a few minutes, mother, 
ad ought to have been back again by this time.” 

Harry instantly rose. 

“Thope that I have not detained you; but if you 
vill kindly, as ‘your mother proposes, show me the 
Miss Pembertons’ house, I shall be grateful to you.” 

May replied that she should be happy to do so, 
il Harry, wishing the fisherman and his wife 
g%0d-by, went to look for the boy who had charge 
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of his horse. May, stopping to saya few words to 
the dame, came ovt by the time he had returned to 
the door of the cottage. 

Harry, instead of mounting, taking the rein in his 
hand, walked by her side. 

The subject of their conversation might seem 
commonplace, though perhaps it was interesting to 
themselves. Harry was at length led to speak of 
some of his adventures at sea from a question May 
had asked him, and on mentioning one of the battles 
in which he was engaged, he was surprised to find 
that his companion was thoroughly well acquainted 
with the details as well as with all the events which 
had lately taken place. During the walk Harry 
could not accuse himself of having said anything 
which could have been construed into making love to 
the fisherman’s fair daughter. 

On reaching Downside, May went into the house 
to send for the gardener to hold his horse, and to 
announce his visit. The two ladies came to the door 
to welcome him. 

‘‘T should have known you-by your voice,” said 
Miss Mary, taking his hand, ‘‘though you have 
grown from a boy into a man since we met you last. 
But there is something I discern in a voice which 
never alters ; yours is the tone I like to hear.” 

‘‘We must not flatter Harry, and I do not do it,” 
observed Miss Jane. ‘‘I see the same expression in 
his countenance which won my regard when he was 
a midshipman. You recollect him, May, do you 
not?” 

‘‘T recognised Mr. Castleton at once yesterday,” 
said May, without hesitation; ‘‘I should have been 
ungrateful had I not,” and May turned her blue eyes 
towards the young officer. 

His eyes met hers, and May speedily looked down, 
while a slight blush rose on her cheeks. 

‘‘T am indebted to Miss Halliburt for finding my 
way here so easily,’ observed Harry, ‘for I have 
never been in this part of Hurlston before, and did 
not know where your cottage was situated. What 
a beautiful spot it is! If I ever settle on shore, it is 
the sort of place I should like, with just that peep 
through the trees to remind me of the ocean which I 
have been wont to live on. Perhaps, if peace lasts, 
I shall be compelled to take up my abode on shore.” 

‘Grant that it may!” said Miss Jane. ‘I should 
think the nations of Europe must be sick of the 
fearful strife which has raged so long, and will be 
very unwilling to recommence it.” 

“Things do not look much like it,” snswered 
Harry. ‘‘ The First Consul has shown no great love 
for peace ; and, as I wish to obtain my promotion, I 
confess that I should like to have a little active 
service before long.” 

‘IT suppose that is but a natural wish for you to 
entertain,” observed Miss Jane, with a sigh; ‘ yet I 
would that you saw the case in a different light, and 
might thus be led to reflect how contrary is the love 
of fighting to the religion of mercy and peace which 
we profess; and even though I acknowledge that 
fighting may be necessary for the defence of one’s 
country, we should mourn the stern necessity which 
compels men to engage in it.” 

Harry had no wish to dispute the point with his 
cousins, although perhaps he did not quite enter into 
their views on the subject. 

He gladly accepted their invitation to remain to 
luncheon. As he watched May attending to Miss 
Mary, he could not help remarking how ladylike avd 
N 2 
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graceful was every movement she made; he could 
scarcely believe that she had been born and bred in 
a fisherman’s cottage, for honest and worthy as Adam 
and his wife appeared, they were plain and blunt in 
their manners, though the dame was in some respects 
certainly above her class. 

‘‘We must show you the grounds,” said Miss 
Jane, when luncheon was over, ‘‘if you are not in a 
hurry to return home.” 

Harry was sure he should not be missed at Texford, 
and would very much like to see their garden. 

The ladies got their bonnets and shawls, and went 
out, May leading Miss Mary. 

‘Our dear May has quite spoilt me,” observed the 
blind lady. ‘‘ Instead of letting me learn to grope 
my way about, she always insists on my taking her 
arm, so that I can step out without fear of falling 
over anything in the path.” 

May looked affectionately at Miss Mary, as if she 
felt the duty was one in which she delighted. 

They had just left the house when a girl came 
running up, saying that her mother was ill, and 
would be grateful if Miss Jane would come down 
and visit her. 

‘‘T must go at once, Mary,” she said, “and leave 
you and May to do the honours to Harry. I dare 
say I shall be back before you go,” she added, turn- 
ing to him, ‘‘as the cottage is not far off.” 

Harry begged her not to hurry. 

The grounds, though not extensive, were very 
pretty, for the Miss Pembertons had done much to 
improve them since their arrival. There was a lawn 
on the garden side of the house, with a number of 
flower-beds and shrubberies and walks, and here and 
there seats, with a rustic arbour covered with 
creepers. At the farther end of the grounds, where 


a spring of water bubbling up formed a pool sur- 


rounded by rocks, over which moisture-loving plants 
had been taught to creep, was a grotto artificially 
constructed of masses of rock. Miss Mary called 
Harry’s attention to it, as she and her sister were 
very proud of the work, it having been formed under 
their directions; and she begged him especially to 
admire some figures formed with shells, a few only 
of which were finished, though they intended that 
the whole of the interior should be ornamented in 
the same style. 

‘This is just the sort of thing I should like to 
work at,’’ exclaimed Harry. ‘‘It should be a 
thoroughly marine grotto. I see that there is a 
covey of flying-fish already finished. You might 
have Neptune and his car and attendant tritons at 
the farther end, dolphins and sword-fish and other 
inhabitants of the sea on either side. I must com- 
pliment the artist who executed those flying-fish— 
they are most natural.” 

‘‘Here she is, then, to hear your praises,” said 
Miss Mary; ‘‘ but we shall be very glad if you will 
come and assist, as you take an interest in the sort 
of thiag, as I am afraid that otherwise it will be a 
long time before it is completed.” 

‘‘T shall be very glad to be of use, and to serve 
under Miss Halliburt, for she has made so admirable 
a beginning that she must remain director of the 
works. Will you accept my services?” he asked, 
looking at May. 

‘‘T cannot refuse them when they are so frankly 
offered,” she said, looking up somewhat timidly as 
she spoke; ‘though I must leave the Miss Pem- 
bertons to decide who is to be director.” 
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As some baskets of shells, and cement for stickin 
them on, were in the grotto, Harry, with May’s 
assistance, tried his skill, and produced a yery 
creditable flying-fish in addition to the covey she had 
commenced. 

‘‘T am very certain I could not have produced the 
result had I not had your model to copy from,” said 
Harry. 

Miss Mary seemed as much interested as if sho 
could have seen the designs, and May and Harry 
worked on till Miss Jane returned, apologising to 
him for her long delay. He thought that she had 
been absent only a few minutes, and was quite sur. 
prised to find that an hour or more had passed away, 
They had still some portion of the grounds to visit, 
and on their return to the house he was surprised to 
find, on looking at a clock in the hall, that he had 
barely time to gallop back to Texford and to dress 
for dinner. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—MILES GAFFIN’S PROPOSAL, 


Jacos had been at work on board the Nancy, when 
he found that it was time to return home for dinner, 
He caught sight, as he approached the cottage, of 
May, as she and Harry Castleton were setting off on 
their way to Downside. 

“Who can that be?” he thought, a strange feeling 
oppressing his heart. “It is not that scoundrel, 
young Gaffin. No, no; she would not walk so 
quietly alongside him. But I don’t like it, that I 
don’t; though as far as she is concerned it’s all 
right, she would not do what is wrong. I am sure 
of that, and mother must know all about it.” 

Jacob watched May and Harry as long as they 
were in sight, and then something like a sigh broke 
from his bosom. After some time he entered the 
cottage. The information he gained from his mother 
did not make him much happier, for he could not 
believe that a young man such as his mother de- 
scribed Mr. Harry could see May without falling in 
love with her, and if so— Poor Jacob groaned as 
he thought of what might be the consequence. He 
mechanically hurried over his dinner without appe- 
tite, and then, taking a basket, went off to the beach 
to collect some more shells and to fetch some which 
he had deputed some fisher-boys living at a consi- 
derable distance along the coast to obtain for hin. 
He felt more downcast than he had ever been in his 
life, as he now began to realise the wide distance 
which existed between himself and May. 

‘‘ Of course she is just like an angel of light toa 
poor rough chap like me, yet I love the very ground 
she treads on,”’ he murmured to himself as he weut 
on. ‘*There’s not anything I would not do if she 
was to ask me, yet if I was to tell her so, I don't 
know what she would say. It would not make he 
angry; it would frighten her, though, I am_afraid, 
and maybe she would be very sorry, and tell mel 
must not think of such a thing. Of course she 
would. I wish I had never been born,” and Jacob 
felt as if he could have thrown himself down on tht 
sand and cried his big honest heart out. Though 
the struggle was a rough one, he overcame his fed 
ings for the moment and trudged on. 

“I said I would get some shells for her and the 
ladies, and I will; and if I do but have a sight @ 
her but for a little it is recompense enough.” 

Jacob went on collecting shells on the way till he 
reached the farthest point to which he intended 
go, where he met the lads, who had collected a goo! 
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sipply. He was returning pretty heavily laden 
wider the cliffs, when, weary with his walk, he sat 
down on a bank of sand thrown up by the tide, 
placing his basket by his side. Thoughts such as 
seldom troubled him were passing through his mind, 
when he saw a man approaching him from the direc- 
tin of Hurlston. As the stranger drew near he 
recognised Miles Gaffin. 

The miller coming up to him, slapped him on the 
shoulder and sat down close to him, and in the 
frank, hearty tone he often assumed, said, ‘‘ How 
fares it with you, Jacob? Why, lad, you look some- 
what out of sorts.” 

“Do I, Mr. Gaffin? It’s more than I wish to do, 
then,” answered Jacob, who had no desire to enter 
into conversation with the miller. 

“Perhaps I know the reason why you are not as 
happy as you would wish to be,” said Gaffin, fixing 
his eyes on the young man’s face. ‘There is a 
pretty girl in the case, whom you thought you would 
like to make your wife.” 

“Every man’s thoughts are his own, Mr. Gaffin,”’ 
answered Jacob, ‘and I do not see how you can 
know mine more than I can know yours.” 

Miles Gaffin laughed, not pleasantly. ‘‘The old 
can read the thoughts of the young better than you 
may think. Now, lad, I tell you that you are fol- 
lowing a will-o’-the-wisp if you ever think to make 
the girl your father saved from the wreck your wife. 
She would laugh you to scorn if you breathed such a 
notion in her ear, and tell you to go and hide your- 
self, or be off to foreign lands, so that she might 
never set eyes on you again. Don’t I say what is 
true, lad ?”’ 

In spite of his resolution a groan escaped Jacob’s 
breast. 

“T thought so,”’ continued his tormentor. ‘ Now, 
Jacob, I have known you from a boy, and I will be 
frank with you. You fancy that I want my son to 
succeed where you are certain to fail; but I have no 
such notion in my head, though there is a difference, 
you will allow, between him and you. I don’t, how- 
ever, guide the young man’s proceedings, or pretend 
to dictate to him; he is old enough and clever 
enough to act for himself, and I want it to be under- 
stood that I have nothing to do with his movements. 
You will mention that, if you have the opportunity. 
And now, my honest Jacob, if you are disposed for a 
tnpto sea just let me know, and I will give you a 
chance which will suit your taste, I have a notion, 
and fill your pockets with gold. I know I can trust 
you, so [ can say to you what I would not to others. 
Are you inclined for a trip on board the Lively ? 
There is a berth for you if you are. Whatever way 
you may think she is employed, I can tell you that 
she carries a commission as good as any of the king’s 
tusers; though I do not pretend to say that in 
peace time she does not engage in a little free trade 
occasionally, yet that is not the business which I am 
employed on.”’ 

Miles had laid his hand on Jacob’s arm so as to 
}revent him rising, which he showed an intention of 
oing. 

“Do you wish to be convinced, lad? Look here, 

know you can read,’ and Gaffin drew from his 
Pocket a paper signed by Mr. Pitt, desiring any 
naval officers or others who might fall in with Miles 
Gaffin, the bearer, not to interfere with him, he 


“ng engaged in the secret service of his Majesty’s 
government, 





Jacob read the paper, and though he did not very 
clearly comprehend its meaning, it made him feel a 
greater fear, if not respect, for the bearer than he 
had before entertained. 

Gaffin might possibly have shown one from the 
First Consul of France of the same description had 
he been disposed, but that was kept for use on the 
other side of the Channel. He was not the only 
person so employed at that time by the rival powers, 
to whom it was of the greatest importance to obtain 
information of each other’s preparations. 

‘“You see, my friend, that I invite you to engage in 
the service of your country. We want a few fresh, 
steady hands, and if you know any lads who would 
like to accompany you, your recommendation will be 
in their favour.” 

At no time could Gaffin have made such a proposi- 
tion with a better prospect of success. Still tho 
honest fellow was far from trusting his tempter. Hoe 
knew well enough that, whatever Gaffin might say to 
the contrary, the Lively was engaged in smuggling, 
though she certainly had escaped capture in a wonder- 
ful way, which was perhaps now partly accounted for. 
His father had always set his face against con- 
traband traders, and had warned his sons never to 
have anything to do with them. But there was 
another motive influencing him still more; May was 
in danger of being insulted by the son of the very 
man who was trying to persuade him to leave home. 
She might scorn him, but he would stop near her 
to watch over her safety. Neither would he ever 
leave his father and mother without their sanc- 
tion. 

Gaffin, not aware of the thoughts which wero 
passing through his mind, watched him for some 
minutes without speaking. 

‘‘ Well, my lad, what do you say to my offer?” 
he at length asked. 

‘‘That I am not going to leave my old father and 
mother, whatever you or any other man may say to 
me, Mr. Gaffin,” answered Jacob, putting his arm 
through the handle of his basket, and rising ; ‘‘ good 
evening to you.” 

He walked on. 

Gaffin, after sitting for a moment, somewhat taken 
aback, followed him. 

‘‘Come, think of my offer, lad; I wish you well. 
I have no reason to do otherwise,” he said, in his 
most insinuating tone. 

‘It’s no use your wasting words on me, Mr. 
Gaffin; if you are going to the south’ard you had 
better go, I am homeward bound.” 

‘‘That was not a civil remark, my lad; but I will 
overlook it, and perhaps you will think better of the 
matter.” 

‘“‘T can’t think better of a bad matter, Mr. Gaffin,” 
answered Jacob, firmly, hurrying on. 

The smuggler folded his arms, and stood watching 
the young man as he trudged sturdily over the 
sands. 

‘‘T will win him over yet, though his father may 
be too obstinate to move,’’ he muttered to himself 
as he made his way up the cliff to the mill. 

Jacob carried his basket of shells to Downside, 
and deposited them with Susan; for the ladies were 
at tea, and they did not hear of his coming. Susan 
spoke of the visit Mr. Harry Castleton had just 
paid. 

‘‘Such a nice gentleman,” she observed; ‘the 
ladies kept him here all the afternoon, helping Miss 
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May to work at the grotto; and Ihave a notion that 
he was very well pleased to be so employed. I 
should not be surprised if he is back here again 
before long,”’ she added. 

Jacob did not stop to hear more, but emptying his 
basket of shells, hurried home. What he had heard 
did not contribute to raise his spirits. He at once 
told his father of his meeting with Miles Gaffin. 

‘‘Tf you care for me or for your own happiness, 
don’t have anything to say to him,” said Adam, 
earnestly; ‘“‘he bears none of us any love, and, 
depend on’t, he means mischief.” 


THE SITE OF THE CRUCIFIXION.* 


HE Church of the Holy Sepulchre stands in a 
crowded part of the city, at some distance 
to the north-west of the Temple. It is a compara- 
tively modern structure, no portion being probably 
older than the period of the Crusades. ‘Those who 
are concerned to maintain the authenticity of the 
site, assert that fragments of a much earlier edifice 
may be found; but the best architectural authorities 
agree that this is not the case. It is entered through 
a courtyard, in which a market is now held for the 
sale of trinkets, rosaries, pictures, and curiosities. 
Just inside the principal entrance a Turkish guard 
is stationed to keep order and repress disturbances 
amongst the hostile sects and nationalities who 
visit it. 

In passing round the church, attention is distracted 
and incredulity excited by the aggregation under 
one roof of all kinds of shrines and holy places. 
Here are shown not only the sites of the crucifixion 
and the resurrection, but the tombs of Adam, Mel- 
chisedck, Joseph of Arimathea, and Nicodemus ; the 
place where our Lord was crowned with thorns, and 
where he appeared to Mary Magdalene; the pillar 
to which he was bound during the scourging ; the 
slab upon which his body was laid for the anointing ; 
the spot where he first appeared to his mother after 
the resurrection; the centre of the earth; the place 
whence the earth was taken from which Adam was 
made, with many other marvels. Even those who 
come with simple faith to ‘see the place where the 
Lord lay,” depart indignant at the frauds and lying 
legends palmed off upon them. ‘This feeling is 
increased by the tinsel and frippery which abound 
everywhere. The very Chapel of the Resurrection 
is made offensive by puerile ornamentation and 
tawdry finery. Yet in spite of all it is strangely 
affecting to see the agony of earnestness, the pas- 
sionate fervour of devotion, displayed by pilgrims, 
many of whom have travelled on foot from incredible 
distances to pray at the sacred shrine. 

We now proceed to inquire what is the evidence 
upon which the authenticity of the site rests. We 
may dismiss, without a moment’s hesitation, the 
legends which cluster around the main central tra- 
dition ; but have we reasonable ground for believing 
that our Lord was crucified and buried upon this 
spot ? 

In the reign of Constantine the city had been laid 
utterly waste, its very name had ceased to be used, 
and Christians and Jews had been banished from it 





* From a forthcoming volume on the Holy Land, bv the anthor of 
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for generations. The superstitious zeal of the Em- 
press Helena prompted her to visit the sacred places, 
and the site of Calvary had been fixed by the alleged 
discovery of the three crosses which were found in a 
pit, and their authenticity attested by the miracles 
which were worked. Constantine now resolved to 
discover the sepulchre and to erect a church, the 
splendour and beauty of which should surpass al] 
others. Eusebius tells that the pagans had piled g 
mound of earth over the cave, had paved the surface, 
and placed upon it a temple to Venus. The Emperor 
caused these to be removed, when, ‘‘as soon as the 
original surface of the ground, beneath its covering 
of earth, appeared, immediately and contrary to all 
expectation, the venerable and hallowed monument 
of our Saviour’s resurrection was discovered.” The 
cave was adorned with marbles, a colonnade was 
erected round it, and a basilica was built in honow 
of the Anastasis, or resurrection. 

Two questions at once suggest themselves. Did 
Constantine discover the true site? Does the present 
church stand upon the same spot with his basilica? 
To these questions the most contradictory answers 
are given. By some it is maintained that the En- 
peror was guided in his search by accurate informa- 
tion, that a continuous tradition connects his edifice 
with the present church, and that, consequently, we 
have the very place of the entombment and resurrec- 
tion fixed beyond reasonable doubt. Others holding 
that the true site was discovered by Constantine, yet 
assert that during the intervals in which Christians 
were banished from Jerusalem by Persian and Mo- 
hammedan conquerors, the original edifice was 
destroyed, the locality forgotten, and that a new 
church has sprung up around which legends have 
clustered in the lapse of ages which have no historical 
basis. Others, again, assert that Constantine was 
the dupe either of superstition or of imposture, and 
that there was absolutely no evidence that the sepul- 
chre was where he sought for it. 

Into the protracted and angry discussions which 
have raged upon these questions I do not propose to 
enter here. But after a careful examination of the 
site, and of the arguments urged by the various dis- 
putants, I come to the conclusion that the place of 
the crucifixion and the entombment must be sought 
elsewhere, and not on the spot which tradition 
points out. Though the indications of Scripture 
may be insufficient to show us where it was, they 
are yet quite adequate to tell us where it was not. 

1. It was outside the city, yet near to it (John xix. 
20; Hebrews xiii. 12). 

2. It was a place where interments were per 
mitted, and as a matter of fact did take place (Matt. 
xxvii. 59, 60; Mark xv. 46, 47; Luke xxiil. 53; 
John xix. 41, 42). 

3. There was a garden in “the place” (Jol 
xix. 40—42),. 

4. It was by the side of a road leading up from 
the country (Matt xxvii. 39; Mark xv. 21, 29; 
Luke xxiii. 26). 

5. It was a spot capable of being seen by a col 


-siderable nimmber of persons from a distance (Matt. 


xxvii. 55; Mark xv. 40; Luke xxiii. 49). 

6. It was within sight and hearing of a spo 
where the priests could stand without danger 
defilement (Matt. xxvii. 41; Mark xv. 31; Joba 
Xviii. 28). 

7. It was not far from the barracks of the Romat 
soldiers, some of whom ran and fetched the vinegat= 
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the ordinary posca, or sour drink of the legionaries— 
when Jesus on the cross cried ‘‘I thirst” (Matt. 
xxvii. 48; Mark xv. 36; Luke xxiii. 36). 

8. The language of the evangelists seems to imply 
that the procession, on leaving the judgment hall, 
passed not through the city, but outside it (Mark xv. 
20; Luke xxiii. 26; John xix. 17). 

The present site fails to satisfy any one of these 
conditions. Itis not only far within the walls, but 
apparently must have been so in the time of our 
Lord, when the city was much larger and more 
populous than now; though in the time of Con- 
stantine, when the walls were demolished and 
the city desolate, it may have been outside the 
inhabited district. ven if by any sudden bend or 
re-entering angle the line of circumvallation left it 
outside, which, however, is very unlikely, it must 
still have been in the midst of houses, for we find 
that Agrippa, ten years afterwards, constructed a third 
line of wall to enclose an extensive suburb 
which had sprung up on this side; and we know 
that the ceremonial law and social usages of 
the Jews forbade the formation of graves among the 
abodes of the living. Where could the priests have 
stood who so feared defilement that they would not 
enter the judgment hall? (John xviii. 28) Amongst 
a crowd of Roman soldiers and rabble, and in a place 
of public execution and interment, they must have 
been defiled. If, as seems certain, houses were all 
round the present site, where could the great multi- 
tude have watched from ‘‘ afar off” ? The judgment 
hall and the barracks are believed to have been in 
the Castle of Antonia. In this case the Via Dolorosa 
must have led, as tradition now marks it, through 
the heart of the city, crowded at the time to its 
utmost capacity by the multitudes who had come up 
to the feast. The rulers ‘‘ feared an uproar among 
the people,” many of whom ‘‘ believed on Him ;” 
hence the need for taking our Lord by subtlety, and 
for hurrying over the trial in an illegal and stealthy 
manner. Is it likely that they would run the risk 
of a disturbance and a rescue in the crowded streets, 
especially with a guard of only four soldiers? 
(John xix. 3). We can hardly doubt that, in ac- 
cordance with the indications of the narrative, the 
rulers chose some place for the execution to which 
they could pass immediately from the pretorium into 
the open country. 

We have but to transfer the scene of the crucifixion 
from the northern to the eastern side of the city, in the 
Valley of the Cedron, to find all the requirements of 
the narrative satisfied. It is, and always must have 
been, outside the walls. It was a recognised place 
of interment, the valley to this day being full of 
graves, many of them very ancient and cut in the rock. 
Irrigated by the river, and by wells and fountains, 
there were numerous gardens. The slope of Olivet 
would allow a great multitude to watch the scene 
afar off, and the priests standing on the Temple 
doisters would be within sight and hail of Calvary 
without fear of defilement. One of the two main 
roads leading from the country into Jerusalem passed 
close to the spot. And the procession leaving the 
pretorium would emerge at once from the city into 
the open country. 

Assuming, then, that the site of Calvary is to be 
sought on the eastern side of the city, the whole 
narrative becomes clear and consistent. If this be 
conceded, a new and unexpected conformity between 





Wwpe and antitype is discovered. The writer of the 
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Epistle to the Hebrews, at a time when the Temple 
was yet standing and its sacrifices offered, says, 
respecting the sin-offering, ‘‘the bodies of those 
beasts, whose blood is brought into the sanctuary by 
the high priest for sin, are burned without the 
camp. Wherefore Jesus also, that he might sanctify 
the people with his own blood, suffered without the 
the gate”? (Hebrews xiii. 11, 12). Not merely “a 
gate,” but ‘the gate” through which the bodies of 
the sacrifices were carried out to be burned. The 
great sin-offering for the world was thus led forth to 
be crucified, through the very gate and in sight of 
the very spot in which the typical sacrifices had been 
burned in the Valley of Hinnom. Again, the 
rending of the veil at the moment of our Lord’s 
death gains a new significance if this view be adopted. 
The Temple, as we know, opened to the east; it 
would be within sight of Calvary. How striking, 
how suggestive, that the typical veil should thus be 
‘rent in twain from the top throughout,” just when 
‘*we received boldness to enter into the holiest by the 
blood of Jesus by a new and living way, which he 
consecrated for us, through the veil, that is to say, 
his flesh” (Matt. xxvii. 51; Mark xv. 38; Luke 
xxiii. 45; Heb. x. 19, 20). And yet further, the 
fact that the place of our Lord’s death, burial, 
and resurrection was in close proximity to the 
Temple, would give additional significance to the 
taunt of those ‘“‘that passed by, saying, Thou 
that destroyest the Temple and buildest it in three 
days, save thyself” (Matt. xxvii. 39, 40; Mark xv. 
29, 30). Here again the type and the antitype come 
into close juxtaposition. 

Should any of our readers wish to pursue this 
subject further, we refer them to ‘‘ The Topography 
of Jerusalem,” by Mr. Fergusson; to ‘‘ Horeb and 
Sinai,” by the Rev. George Sandie; and to letters 
in the “ Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund,” by Dr. Hutchinson. 





SEA-SERPENTS. 


A= some years of oblivion, the old story about 

great sea-serpents was revived last autumn. It 
was in September, in the Sound of Sleat, between 
Skye and the Scottish mainland, that some unknown 
monster was seen from a gentleman’s yacht, and 
reported with the usual circumstantial yet confused 
details. 

Mr. Frank Buckland, who seems to be regarded as 
a sort of Judge of Appeal in regard to ‘ Curiosities 
of Natural History,’ thus gave his opinion about the 
Scotch sea-snake :— 

‘‘ Personally, I do not believe in the existence of a 
sea-snake, although there are many snakes in the sea, 
these latter being highly poisonous. Some of them 
are beautifully figured in Dr. Fayrer’s splendid work 
on the Thanatophidia of India. The object seen in 
Scotland in September last was either dead or alive. 
If alive, the appearance was probably caused by 
porpoises or seals. Turtles migrating in mid-ocean 
have also been taken for sea-snakes. Professor 
Owen mentioned this in his lectures. Again, the 
appearance might have been caused by fish of some 
kind. I have placed in my fish museum at South 
Kensington a cast I made of a very large conger-eel 
in the attitude of swimming. The idea that the sea- 
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snake might possibly be a conger was first given mo 
by my pet monkeys, who have the greatest possible 
horror of a snake, and who were frightened out of 
their wits and uttered shrill cries of alarm when this 
conger was held in a swimming attitude towards 
them. It is, however, more than possible that this 
Scotch sea-snake was a gymnetrus, or Banks’s oar-fish. 
My late lamented friend Jonathan Couch says in his 
book that the largest oar-fish he ever heard of was 
pbtained near Wick; it measured fifteen feet in 
length. 

“In April, 1872, Mr. Provost Barclay, of Mont- 
rose, informed me that a gymnetrus, or vaagmaar, or 
deal-fish, had been caught in Messrs. Johnstone’s 
salmon stake nets measuring six feet. In 1849 one 
of these fish, twelve feet three inches long, was ex- 
hibited in Regent Street, and I well recollect going 
with my father and the late Sir Robert Peel to 
examine it. The wake caused by these oar-fish 
swimming swiftly through the water would give the 
idea that they were of much greater length than they 
really are. It is possible that large halibuts coming 
up to the surface of the water might give the appear- 
ance of the sea-snake, and would especially account 
for the convolutions of the sea-snake being not on 
the same plane with the water, but like a rope placed 
on the floor and then shaken up and down. I have 
myself twice seen, at Herne Bay, what might have 
easily been mistaken for a sea-snake—namely, a long 
line of sea birds, at considerable distance from the 
shore, swimming swiftly just above the surface of the 
water. Basking sharks might also give the appear- 
ance of the sea-snake. 

‘‘Tf the Scotch sea-snake was composed of inani- 
mate objects, it was probably a log of timber, a bit 
of wreck, sueh as a ship’s mast, or a tree covered 
with barnacles or sea-weed. A friend of mine who 
has lately returned from Kamtschatka tells me that 
he came across a sea-snake in the Northern Pacific. 
He examined it, and found that it was a mass of 
sea-weed rolled by the action of the tide into an im- 
mense cable. As the waves passed under it it had the 
appearance of an immense snake swimming.” 

In the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for 1862 a capital paper 
on ‘‘Sea-Serpents’’? appeared from the pen of Mr. 
Buckland, in which he reviewed the whole question 
in a masterly way. In that paper he mentioned one 
form of the appearances which keep alive the belief 
in some monster of the deep as yet unknown to 
science. ‘A sea-serpent was seen off the Island of 
Stronsa, one of the Orkneys, by some gentlemen in 
a yacht, and also by some fishermen whose nets it 
broke. After a time it was thrown ashore, and its 
vertebrae, when placed together, measured sixty feet 
in length. Sir Everard Home examined them, and 
found them to be portions of the backbone, or verte- 
bree, of the basking shark, a not very rare kind of 
fish. Basking sharks generally swim in pairs, and 
the vertebra of two basking sharks had been rudely 
put together to get the length of sixty feet.” This 
happened so long since as to be reported in the first 
volumes of the ‘‘Wernerian Transactions,” half a 
century ago or more. 

On another occasion Sir Edward Belcher saw a 
strange head and a long neck raised out of the water 
in the Gulf of Florida, and had a boat lowered in- 
stantly to examine the object. After a short but 
stiff pull, he came up to a group of very large 
marine turtles swimming along in line near the 
surface of the sea. 





Other instances, where the shaggy manes haye 
been prominent in the report, have turned out to bo 
long pieces of timber, masts, or spars, covered with 
barnacles and sea-weed, tossed to and fro by the 
waves. 





OF all bird-dwellings the most singular I ever saw 

is that of the Megapodius of New Guinea and 
the surrounding archipelago. This bird is a member 
of a small but deeply interesting gallinaceous family 
known as Megapodine, which have this peculiarity, 
that they never sit upon their eggs. They bury them 
in immense tumuli that excite the astonishment of 
strangers, leaving them to be hatched by the heat of 
the sun or by fermentation. This family of birds is 
found in all the islands between Australia and the 
Philippines in the one direction, and from Borneo to 
New Britain in the other. 

My first acquaintance with the nest of this remark- 
able bird was made in New Guinea when exploring 
Manumanu River in November, 1872. Whilst break- 
fast was preparing I strolled into the bush to collect 
ferns. Close to the river, inside a dense growth of 
timber, was a great mound, with a depression at the 
top. It was a perfect circle, and it was evidently 
artificial, great quantities of leaves being mixed 
with loose earth. It could not have been built by 
human hands, as there were no traces whatever of 
cultivation in the neighbourhood. The mound was 
carefully measured, and proved to be ten feet high 
and sixty feet in circumference at the base. Our old 
native guide persisted in saying that it was built by 
birds. But 1 remained incredulous until we fell in 
with several similar mounds on Bampton Island, near 
the entrance to the Fly River. These were exactly 
the size of that just described. The natives utilised 
them by planting them with bananas and other trees 
and shrubs. 

We had previously scen some eggs of this bird at 
Mauat, on the south-western coast of New Guinea. 
Mauat is about 260 miles distant from Manumant, 
so that it is evident that the Mfegapodius is common 
throughout New Guinea. The mounds at Cape 
York are large, but not equal to the one on New 
Guinea. It is not surprising that they were formerly 
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regarded as tombs of native chiefs. It was interest- 
ing at dawn to hear the loud call of these noisy birds 
as they ran about the bush in all directions. 

The Megapodius tumulus is about the size of a large 
fowl; it is often called the ‘‘ Jungle Fowl.” Its egg 
is disproportionately large, being three and a half 
inches in length, and two inches in diameter. It is 
a true oval in shape, and of a brown colour. The 
taste is strong and musty to the European palate. 

Numbers of Iegapodii unite at the commencement 
of the north-west monsoon to build a new mound, or 
toadd to the size of an old one. For this purpose 
they use their great feet; the natives assert that 
their wings are also called into requisition, but I 


Wako at what hour I might from my sleep, they 
were still scratching vigorously. 

The Aegapodius is found in the larger islands of 
Torres Straits, and of the Inner Route, as well as on 
the mainland as far south as Cardwell. 

Frank Jardine, Esq., the magistrate at Somerset, 
related to me the following anecdote. A native of 
Cape York went one day in search of the eggs of the 
Megapodius, which are much prized by the blacks. 
Whilst he was exploring the hidden riches of a large 
mound, the upper part fell in and suffecated the poor 
fellow. The family instituted a strict search for the 
missing man. After a day or two, guided by footprints 
about the mound, they resolved to examine its contents. 








MOUND-NEST OF THE MEGaPODIUs. 
(From a Sketch made in New Guinea.) 


cannot guarantee the fact. Sand, loose earth, sticks, 
leaves, and stones, furnish the materials. The eggs, 
which are very numerous, are hatched by the heat 
generated by the mass of de aying vegetable matter. 
The mother birds await the emergence of their 
young, and then lead them about like other birds. 
They feed on seeds, fallen fruits, and insects. They 
love the neighbourhood of the sea and the sandy 
banks of creeks. ‘The time when they lay their eggs is 
the hottest part of the year, from September to 
March. 

I obtained three young birds, and numbers of 
eggs. My young Jegapodii proved irreclaimahly 
wild; and, despite constant care, lived only three 
weeks in confinement. Night and day, with the 
briefest intervals of repose, they were scratching 
the flooring of their cage, scattering in all directions 
the sand with which they were liberally supplied. 


In a short time they came upon the corpse in the 
attitude of digging; so that it would be no exaggera- 
tion to say that this man was smothered to death in 
a bird’s-nest! 

It is probable that the larger mounds are of great 
age. The brush-turkey (Zullegalla Lathami), and the 
pheasant (Leipoa ocellata), both seen by us, are also 
mound-builders. They abound in New Guinea, as 
well as in Northern Australia. The eggs of the 
brush-turkey are somewhat larger (three and three- 
quarter inches long, and two and three-eighths inches 
in diameter) than those of the Megapodius tumulus, of 
a pure white colour, and delicious in taste. The 
habits of these three birds are similar. They are 
most appropriately called Iegapodina, or Great-footed 
Birds, on account of the size and wonderful strength 

| of their feet. 
W. WYATT GILL, B.A, 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


CITAPTER XIV.—-MY FIRST SERMON. 


EVER shall I forget the sinking of heart with 
which I heard the first tinkle of the kirk bell. 
I was able to assume an appearance of composure as 
T accompanied the minister to the kirk, but every limb 
was trembling. As usual in country places, the 
kirkyard wall, being low, was crowded with male 
sitters, who, while taking off their hats respectfully 
to the minister, examined me curiously as we passed 
in front of them. Country folks are very apt to 
judge of a man’s gifts by the size of his bones and 
sinews, and look with far more respect on a preacher 
of a powerful frame of body, and lungs corresponding, 
than on one of a diminutive and feeble build like 
myself. The minister was a tall, portly man, and I 
was conscious of appearing to great disadvantage 
beside him. . And as. if purposely to add to my dis- 
tress, he thoughtlessly informed me that the con- 
gregation was more numerous than usual, owing to 
the people having heard that a new hand was to 
preach. 

I followed the minister into the vestry, and was 
there arrayed for the first time in the official gown. 
Mr. Balbirnie helped me on with it, and made me 
drink a glass of wine, a bottle of which he kept in a 
press. The wine gave me some heart, and as the 
bell had now ceased, and the betheral had taken the 
books to the pulpit, I prepared to follow him there— 
the minister coming hindmost. The passage from 


the vestry door to the pulpit was, fortunately, not a 
long one, and while proceeding along it I kept my 


eyes steadily fixed on the man’s back, that the sight 
of the congregation might not unnerve me at the 
beginning. But there was an unchancy half-witted 
old wife, who always sat on the pulpit stairs, and 
about whom the betheral ought to have given me 
notice. She had already taken her place—from which 
there was no dislodging her without using unbecom- 
ing violence—and though there was room enough 
for us to pass her, over her I must needs stumble, 
owing to the gown, which was too long for me, 
getting twisted about my legs. The minister, pro- 
videntially, got a grip of me before I had either hurt 
her or much affronted myself; but she was of a 
cankered nature, and though it was in the kirk and 
I was to preach, she did not scruple audibly to say 
‘‘ Sorra’s in the lad!” ‘‘Whisht, Jenny, my woman!” 
I heard the minister whisper in answer, clapping her 
on the shoulder to quiet her. It made my face burn 
like the fire; but as Mr. Balbirnie on entering the 
pulpit stood up immediately at the book-board to 
give out the psalm, his broad figure tolerably screened 
mo from observation and gave me time to recover 
myself. 

I ventured at length to raise my eyes and glance 
round the kirk. It was little different from the usual 
country kirks of that period, except in being some- 
what more antique in its aspect; the crumbling, 
worm-eaten woodwork was of oak, almost black with 
age, and the pulpit and mouldings of the doors were 
quaintly carved. ‘There was a small gallery in front 
of the pulpit, and one on either hand, with an aisle 
under each, for the building was in form of a cross. 
These aisles were lighted with narrow small-paned 








windows of coarse glass, in which the men had piled 
their hats, and it was a grey day. I was glad to see 
that the kirk was so gloomy. In the table seat were 
several old pauper wives in duffle cloaks and white 
mutches, with a black ribbon pinned across them; 
and a few old men. One of the heritors’ (proprietors) 
lofts was empty, but to my sorrow the front and 
most conspicuous one was filled to the door with 
gentry, among whom were seated several spoiled 
and restless bairns. The minister’s seat—a square 
seat with a table in the middle—was on one side 
of the pulpit; and seated there, with their faces 
to the preacher, were the three misses, each pre- 
pared with paper and pencil to take notes of the 
sermon. 

The minister in his prayer must needs allude, for- 
sooth, to his ‘dear young friend, who was to be 
privileged that day for the first time to preach the 
gospel.’ I did not thank him for it, but I believe 
he meant kindly byme. What kind of exposition ho 
gave I know not, but when he closed the Bible it 
seemed to me the briefest that had ever been deli- 
vered in a kirk. My time I found was now come, 
and with a species of quiet desperation I prepared to 
face the congregation. 

It was truly a trying moment of my life when 
Mr. Balbirnie, after giving me an encouraging clap 
on my knee, retired from the pulpit to his family 
seat, and I rose, and with a voice-which I vainly 
endeavoured to steady, gave out a psalm to be sung. 
At my request a stool had been placed in the pulpit, 
which I had been told was a deep one, to raise me to 
a convenient height above the book-board; but as 
Mr. Balbirnie needed no extra elevation, it had been 
pushed under the seat by the betheral, who told me 
I should find it there and could draw it forward when 
necessary. There was no time, however, for doing 
so between the minister’s leaving and the giving out 
of the second psalm, so that my head and shoulders 
only were visible to the congregation at the first, 
which must have looked awkward and singular. 
While they were singing, I succeeded in pulling the 
stool forward; but it was a broad, ponderous thing, 
and made a weary creaking and straining during the 
process, which must have been audible to the people 
near the pulpit, notwithstanding the bawling of the 
precentor, who was one of the most uncultivated 
singers that have so often disgraced our Scotch kirks. 
I got it properly placed at last, and when the singing 
was over I stood up on it to pray. 

I never once opened my eyes till I had concluded. 
I got through the duty with tolerable composure, 
and I trust with some devotional feeling also. 
was addressing my God, and this solemnised and 
elevated my spirit, delivering me for a season from 
my slavish fear of man. But when the noise of the 
people resuming their seats, and of the usual cough- 
ing and blowing of noses, was succeeded by the deep 
expectant silence preparatory to turning over the 
leaves of the Bibles in search of the text, I felt as if 
all my former apprehensions were returning with 
double force upon me. Groping in my pocket to be 
sure that my manuscript was at hand in case 0 
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accident, I pronounced the text, and fixing my eyes 
determinedly on a monumental slab on the wall 
opposite the pulpit, I commenced to preach, my one 
object being to get through the service as speedily as 
possible. 

I was dubious if my voice sufficiently filled the 
kirk, therefore I strained it to the uttermost, and 
probably this rendered it shrill and discordant, 
for my lungs are in proportion to the size of my 
body, and, though free from weakness, are cer- 
tainly deficient in power and compass. This unusual 
exertion ere long threw me into a violent heat, and 
Iwas constantly compelled to pause and wipe my 
face. Though I had resolved not to look at the con- 
gregation, I was irresistibly tempted at these times 
to steal a glance at them. They were all singularly 
attentive; there was not a head to be seen on a 
book-board or a wandering eye apparent through the 
whole kirk. On the contrary, every one seemed 
open-eyed and open-mouthed, gazing at me with an 
expression of wonder and curiosity. It may have 
been the unhappy juvenility of my aspect, or it may 
lave been the high key in which my voice was pitched 
that thus attracted their attention, for country con- 
gregations are proverbially sleepy-headed, and often 
as 1 have preached that sermon since, it has never 
awakened the same interest. This close observation, 
instead of encouraging, distressed me. I felt as if 
they were all watching for my breaking down. There 
were two places in the kirk that I never consciously 
glanced at—the minister’s seat and the front gallery 
one—yet somehow I was cognisant of significant 
looks being exchanged between the misses below and 
the gentry above. 

All things considered, however, I had got on with 
some freedom for at least a quarter of an hour. My 


memory had not yet threatened to fail me, and I was 


beginning to feel that I had got over the worst when, 
being once more obliged to pause, not merely to wipe 
my forehead, but to gain breath, my eye chanced to 
light on a face in the centre of the front aisle. The 
face was that of an elderly man, shrewd, critical, and 
severe. The eye, even in the obscurity of the aisle, 
shone with a keen, cold glitter, like steel in moon- 
light, from under a shaggy, grizzled eyebrow, and 
it was fixed upon me. My mind was in that morbid 
state which rendered it peculiarly sensitive to dis- 
turbing influences. From the first moment I saw it, 
this face exercised a kind of fascination over me. It 
was like what I have read in travellers’ books about 
the power which a serpent’s eye has overa bird. I 
had no difficulty in recognising the status of the in- 
lividual. He was doubtless of note in the congrega- 
ton—a ruling elder, perhaps—and he was now bent 
on judging this new accession to the miuistry, which, 
I my insignificant person, was holding forth to 
them this day. Now, my eye never removed from 
the slab without instantly singling him out among 
all the hearers in the aisle. If on any of these 
oecasions I had found his gaze averted from me, 
the spell would have been broken, but the stern 
look of attention never relaxed. It became at last 
a species of persecution, and irritated and distracted 
me far more than the scribbling of the minister’s 
daughters or the fidgeting of the bairns in the front 
gallery. A cold perspiration began to burst out 
all over me, my presence of mind I agonisingly 
felt was deserting me, and though I still continued 
ny discourse, I was conscious that I owed it to 
4mere mechanical trick of memory, and that when- 
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ever a word failed mo I must come to an abrupt 
stop. 

That moment, I grieve to say, did arrive, and I 
fairly broke down in the middle of a sentence. 
Whereabouts I was in the sermon seemed utterly 
obliterated from my recollection, therefore every 
effort to take up the stitch I had dropped only con- 
fused me the more. I would not wish my greatest 
enemy (though I am thankful to say that Iam at 
peace with all men) to experience such misery as I 
endured that unhappy moment. There was I stand- 
ing up in the pulpit, the mark to which every eye in 
the wondering congregation was directed, a ‘‘ stickit” 
preacher—name most dreaded by all youthful aspi- 
rants after the office of the ministry—my eyes fixed in 
utter confusion upon the Bible before me; my tongue 
literally cleaving to the roof of my mouth; and the 
perspiration trickling down my forehead and cheeks 
so as to take all the starch out of my shirt collar and 
neckcloth. I had a vivid consciousness of certain 
titterings, ill-disguised by coughs and clearings of 
the throat, taking place in the kirk, even in the 
very manse seat. ‘There was also a peculiar rustle, 
as if the folks in the backmost pews were rising up 
to get a better view of me, and with the tail of 
my eye I saw that the half-witted old wife was stand- 
ing erect on the pulpit stairs, taking note of my pro- 
ceedings. 

How long the pause lasted I know not—it might 
be moments or it might be minutes—to my feelings 
it was hours. But the very desperation of my situa- 
tion supplied me with courage; and just in the nick 
of time—for the minister, as he afterwards informed 
me, was in the act of rising up to take my place—I 
plunged my hand into my pocket, and pulling out the 
written sermon which I ought to have had before me 
from the first, I opened it at random, and commenced 
at the first paragraph that caught my eye, though 
quite uncertain whether I might not have already 
preached it. I neither lifted eye nor finger from the 
paper till I had finished the discourse. I must have 
read most indistinctly, for my mouth was as dry as 
a piece of burnt brick, and there was a sensation 
about my throat as if a ball was sticking half-way 
down it. How I prayed I know not; but after pro- 
nouncing the benediction at the close, I found myself 
at last cowering back in the pulpit, exhausted both 
in body and mind, while the congregation were dis- 
missing. 

When the betheral came to open the pulpit door 
for me there was a suppressed grin upon his face. 
I was ashamed to meet the people, and lingered in 
the pulpit till the kirk was almost empty. ‘The silly 
old wife, however, was very slow and aaitiens in her 
movements, and I overtook her and another old 
woman in the passage. She turned and saw me, and 
the unfeeling creature, who had neither the bowels 
of a wife nor a mother, girned at me with her sour, 
wrinkled face, and bade me “‘ gang hame, and learn 
my lesson better.” ‘The other woman had better 
manners, however, and sharply told her to “ haud 
her ill-scrapit tongue, aud let the puir young lad 
alane.”’ 

I found the minister waiting for me in the vestry. 
He made very light of my misfortune, and seemed to 
regard it as rather a good joke. 

‘‘ Hoots, man!” said he, in his hearty, jovial way, 
giving me a sounding slap on the shoulder, that, in 
my present weak state, made me stagger, ‘‘ cheer 
up! Many a man has broken down in his first 
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sermon and become a popular preacher afterwards. 
Think no more on’t, you'll do better the next time!” 

I shook my head in utter despondency; I was 
grievously cast down. 

“« Ay, ay, ay! you think it’s all up with you just 
now. But I nearly stuck myself, man, the first time 
I preached. Go your ways up to the manse, and 
rest yourself for half an hour. The session and I 
have te meet here; but I'll join you at the end of 
that time—you’ll be a different man after dinner.” 

I accordingly left him in the vestry waiting for 
the elders. They were standing in the passage out- 
side, and the foremost of them was the grim old 
carle who had worked me so much ill. I slunk past 
them with downcast head. The kirkyard was clear 
by this time, and I hurried through it and up to the 
manse. I stole like a guilty thing in at the door, 
which happened to be open, and ascended the stairs 
tomy room. I had taken my resolution. I could 
not face the minister’s daughters after what had 
occurred; and I had a yearning desire to return to 
my mother, who would sympathise with and console 
me. Hastily cramming my things into my pocket, I 
hastened away, for fear I might meet the minister, 
who I knew would frustrate my purpose. Fortu- 
nately, I met a servant-girl in the lobby down-stairs, 
and I asked her to tell Mr. Balbirnie that as I did 
not feel well, which was truth, I was returning to 
Edinburgh. I was glad when I got beyond the 
bounds of the manse and kirk, and then, stealing 
through the village like a criminal who fears detec- 
tion, 1 made the best of my way towards home. 

It was a dreigh walk that. I was weak and faint 
in body; and oh, but my heart was heavy! If I 
had been a woman, I should have willingly given 
way to it, and sat down by the roadside and wept. 


I was bringing disappointment and sorrow to my 


poor mother. She would comfort me, I knew, but 
she would feel my failure keenly ; and it was a total 
failure, I feared. I was not fitted to preach—I had 
not courage for it. I felt certain it would be the 
same as to-day every time I entered a pulpit. I had 
mistaken a mere natural inclination for an inward 
call. ight years of study were thrown away; for 
the honour of being one of God’s labourers in his 
pleasant vineyard of Scotland was assuredly not in- 
tended for me. 

Much of my despondency arose, no doubt, from an 
empty stomach and an exhausted frame, for I had 
scarcely broken bread that day. 

When I reached the townI stole through byways 
to our house. I was afraid of meeting acquaint- 
ances ; above all, I dreaded seeing the Carrutherses, 
lest my looks should betray my misfortune. But I 
met no one on our stair when I crept wearily up it. 
I could not look Nelly in the face when she opened 
the door, and when she said, ‘Eh, sirs! Mr. 
Matthew, can this really be you the nicht, and 
lookin’ sae like a ghost?” I made no answer, but 
went straight into the parlour. My mother was in 
her own room, as usual on Sabbath evenings. She 
came immediately on Nelly informing her of my 
arrival, and found me seated in the big chair with 
my elbows on my knees and my face concealed in 
my hands. 

‘* Matthew, my dear, what ails you?” she said, in 
a trembling voice, as she laid her hand upon my 
shoulder. 

‘Mother, I fear I have mistaken my trade,” I 
answered, thinking it best to speak plainly. 
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“No, no, Matthew—do not say that!” said my 
poor mother, who guessed what had happened ; “ it’s 
just been want of nerve, and time will mend that.” 

“‘T do not think it will mend it, mother,” I said, 
looking sorrowfully up in her face; and then I saw 
how pale she had got, and what a cruel disappoint- 
ment I had brought to her, not merely now, but for 
her whole future life. 

‘‘ How was it, Matthew? tell me all about it?” 
she asked, drawing a chair close beside me, and 
taking one of my hands in hers. And I told her 
everything that I have set down here. 

She made no comments on what she had heard, 
but clapping me kindly on the back, she rose and 
went to the cupboard, and poured a little whisky 
(which she always kept in the house as medicine) 
into a glass, which she brought me, along with a 
biscuit. She made me take it, and watched me asI 
did so. 

‘‘How do you feel now, Matthew?” she then 
asked. 

‘‘ Better,” I answered; and I certainly did feel 
better than I was. 

‘‘ Matthew,” she said, confidently, ‘‘ if those three 
cutties had not been there, and if you had taken 
your breakfast—which no man can preach wanting 
—it’s my belief you would have got on as well as 
your neighbours.” 

‘‘Do you really think so, mother?” I said, with 
somewhat lightened spirits. A minister’s wife has 
great experience in these things, and my mother had 
more than most. 

‘‘T am sure of it, my dear. And now I'll get you 
your tea, with a rasher of the Culdees loch bacon, 
for there’s nothing else in the house.” 

How tender and loving is amother! My mother’s 
soothing words and kind ministrations were like a 
healing balm to my depressed and wounded spirit. 
She would not even express disappointment lest it 
sould pain me, but persisted that the morbid state 
of .uy feelings had made me exaggerate my failure. 
With the paper before me I was sure to succeed next 
time, and I began to admit a hope that she might be 
right. 

Nelly brought in the tea-things with the tear in 
her eye, and she tried in her own way to encourage 
me too. She had heard in our own country side of 
various ministers who had almost “stuck” when 
preaching their first sermon, and yet had become 
powerful preachers afterwards. 

‘‘There was ould Mr. Router,” she said, ‘for ane. 
The first time he preached not a soul in the kirk kent 
what he said except the precentor beside him. And 
yet, during the coorse o’ his ministry, they say he 
dang the leaves out o’ four Bibles, and broke the 
sides o’ twa pulpits wi’ perfect birr. Live and learn, 
Mr. Matthew—we maun a’ live and learn! A baim 
hasna the pith o’ a grown-up man, and ye’re buta 
bairn at the preaching yet.” 

And truly, what with their encouragement and the 
tea, I was greatly consoled and strengthened. Though 
when Miss Betty after worship returned her usual 
thanks for edification, I felt my face redden as I 
remembered the little cause I had given to the Kirk 
land folk that day to make me a similar compliment. 

My mother prudently advised me to keep my own 
counsel. 

“<Tt’s an ill bird’—you know tho byworl, 
Matthew,” she said, significantly. 

And truly I followed her advice. 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE CENSUS. 


BY CHARLES MACKESON, F.S,S, 


III, 


«“ T*NGLAND at work” might fitly form the title 

of the third volume of the Census Reports, 
for it shows most conclusively that idleness is very 
far from being a national failing. "We welcome the 
picture here presented to us. ‘‘ Life is real, life is 
earnest,”’ it says to every reader, with no uncertain 
voice, while in its most minute details it presents a 
record of which an Englishman may be proud, show- 
ing that we are surpassed by no other country in the 
world in the application of labour to every conceivable 
end. And then, again, as we look down this long 
list of the people’s occupations, we can scarcely fail 
to be struck by the bond of union which is here fur- 
nished between class and class. Work is the solvent 
which unites us all in one mass. The form of our 
daily occupation may differ—here a master, there a 
servant, on the one hand a brain-worker pure and 
simple, on the other a labourer from whom little if 
any thought is required—but in all cases there is the 
same obedience to the same law, the realization of 
one at least of the great ends for which we are placed 
here. 

Looked at from this point of view, the figures be- 
fore us have an interest for all thoughtful men; but 
it is from a somewhat lower standpoint that we shall 
at first invite the reader to regard them. And at the 
outset we have to remember that the population of 
England and Wales, which in 1871 amounted to 
22,712,266, is here separated into six great classes, 
with numerous orders and subdivisions. First, we 
have the professional class; secondly, the domestic 
élass; thirdly, the commercial class; fourthly, the 
agricultural class ; fifthly, the industrial class; and 
lastly, the indefinite and non-productive class. To 
arrive at the number of actual non-workers we 
must look to this last division ; and after deducting 
the workers whose branch of labour is undefined, 
we have the comparatively infinitesimal number of 
166,832 persons over twenty years of age not returned 
under any occupation. In other words, we find that 
in every thousand persons there are only from seven 
to eight who are really idle, and many of these are, 
of course, aged and infirm men and women, who 
might more truly be described as ‘past work.” 
Looking at the population under twenty years of 
age, the number of non-productive individuals is, of 
course, materially increased, for then we come to the 
scholars and children, who number upwards of seven 
millions and a half of the total population. 

Turning from non-workers to workers, the first 
point which strikes us is the vast number of their 
occupations. In Class 1, for instance, we have a 
somewhat wide and comprehensive reading of the 
term “professional.” We are accustomed in every- 
day life to talk of the ‘learned professions,” while we 
also speak of the naval and military services under the 
same category, but in the census under this head we find 
the lawyer classed with the barrister and the law- 
stationer, the druggist with the physician and surgeon, 
4 still larger class of ‘‘ authors, literary persons, and 
students,” followed by artists, musicians, actors, 
teachers, and scientific persons. These, then, are 
regarded as the professional classes of English society, 
and numerically they form, its smallest division, only 





reaching 684,102, of whom nearly one-fourth are 
women. 

The number of clergymen, ministers, and ‘‘ others 
connected with religion” is returned at 44,562, of 
whom about 5,000 are women being missionaries, 
deaconesses, and sisters of charity. The number of 
women classed as ‘‘ authors and literary persons’? is 
far larger than the number of males, standing in 
round numbers at seventy-eight as compared with 
sixty-one thousand. The figures under this head 
are, however, probably among the least trustworthy 
in the book, for while a woman who is described as 
a “literary person”’ is very unlikely to be anything 
else, a very considerable proportion of our male 
authors and students are nominally engaged in other 
professions under which they would return them- 
selves to the enumerators. ‘Thus, very many of the 
novels, the sensational ‘leaders,’ and even the 
sterner articles which fill the pages of our high-class 
reviews and periodicals, come from the pen of the 
young physician, the barrister, the clergyman or 
minister, who often ranges beyond divinity, or the 
government employé, who appears in the census under 
his strictly correct designation, although in all pre- 
bability he gains more by writing than by the exer- 
cise of his ordinary vocation. This, however, is one 
of the accidents against which the compilers of these 
reports can scarcely contend, unless, indeed—and the 
result would be most interesting—they were to 
request professional men engaged as authors or on 
the press to state the fact, and introduce the figures 
thus obtained in a note. Under the legal class we 
find several sub-heads, commencing with the bar- 
risters, of whom there are about three thousand five 
hundred, followed by about twelve thousand solicitors 
and attorneys, fifteen hundred law-students, nearly 
nineteen thousand law-clerks, and nearly one thou- 
sand law-stationers. In the medical class physicians 
and surgeons are returned together. While out of the 
forty-four thousand ‘‘ doctors’? and druggists, using 
the former word in its restricted sense as applied to 
medical practitioners, we have no less than three 
thousand lady followers of Aésculapius, a figure at 
which the heart of Mrs. Garrett Anderson, ™.D., and 
her colleagues, ought to rejoice. 

The progress of the “‘ sweet girl graduates” at the 
Inns of Court, and at the other institutions frequented 
by those ‘learned in the law,’’ does not seem so 
general, for of thirty-seven thousand lawyers and 
law-stationers, only fifty-one are females, and these 
are probably engaged in the clerical part of the work. 
This is nevertheless double the number returned 
under the same head ten years ago. ‘The work of 
teaching still continues to attract the greatest pro- 
portion of female labour, nearly three-fourths of the 
hundred and twenty-seven thousand teachers being 
women, while considerably more than a quarter of 
these ladies are under twenty years of age, a fact sadly 
suggestive of the breaking up of happy homes by 
death or distress, which is the too frequent cause of 
this form of woman’s work. The number of actors 
and actresses is slowly increasing, but the total 
number of persons employed on the stage is little 
more than seven thousand. Looking at the return 
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of musicians one might almost fancy the old assertion 
that ‘‘the English are not a musical people” to be 
a delusion or a fond invention of some jealous 
foreigner, for we have nearly nineteen thousand 
persons who thus describe themselves. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it is by no means necessary for a 
musician to have a practical acquaintance with the 
art, or even to be a votary of St. Cecilia, for common 
experience proves that any man or woman who can 
teach the rudiments of pianoforte-playing considers 
it right to put a brass plate on the door with 
those ambitious words ‘ Professor of Music” upon 
it. There is no branch of art or science which 
is so pretentiously invaded by the worst form of 
quackery as the musical art; and we believe that it 
would not be by any means an act of injustice to 
deduct at least half the number of those who de- 
grade the name of music by styling themselves its 
‘‘ professors.” All other professions are fenced 
round by some securities against fraud, but in this 
case the title is self-assumed too often by those who 
have not the slightest claim to it. 

We have very little comfort to give to those ladies 
who cling with affection to the old-fashioned term 
‘ blue-stocking,”’ and who regard a scientific woman 
as a most desirable acquisition to society. Among 
the six thousand “ scientific persons” only forty-nine 
aie females, and it is difficult to imagine the exact 
function by which even this small number of ledies 
manages to obtain, or expects to obtain, a livesAood. 

The strength of our army shows an increase of 
nearly three thousand on the previous census, standing 
at 93,798, while the navy’s effective force is returned 
at 42,698, also an increase of about the same number 
as compared with 1861. In leaving this branch of 
the subject, a line must suffice to state that more than 
a hundred thousand persons are employed in the 
various offices of the imperial and local government, 
including the civil service, the poor-law officials, 
and all who directly or indirectly serve ‘‘ under the 
Crown.” 

The second, or domestic class, is, as might have 
been expected, the most numerous, except the in- 
definite, or non-productive class, already alluded to. 
Of the total number of 5,905,171 individuals under 
this head, nearly a quarter of the whole population, 
the majority are women under the separate divisions 
of wives and others mainly engaged in household 
duties; wives assisting generally in their husbands’ 
business; persons engaged in board and lodging; 
and domestic servants. The latter division includes 
the large number of more than a million and a 
quarter of women and girls, and 157,000 men. 
There is, perhaps, no part of the census which fur- 
nishes a clearer indication of the increased and in- 
creasing prosperity of the nation than this return 
of domestic servants, while at the same time it offers 
an explanation of the dearth of cooks, houseniaids, 
and nurses, of which we are so constantly reminded. 
People, in fact, are in the habit of talking upon this 
subject without considering for a moment what are 
the true bearings of the case; and when they argue 
that because they find some difficulty in obtaining 
servants, therefore the supply is falling short, they 
are making what the census proves to be an alto- 
gether baseless assertion. Instead of there being 
any falling-off in the number of women and girls 
who devote themselves year after year to ‘‘ service,” 
as it is technically called, we find, on the other hand, 
that the number has steadily increased, not merely in 





a corresponding ratio to the increase of the popula- 
tion, but to a far greater extent, thus showing that 
the real cause of the present scarcity is rather an 
increase in the demand than any falling off in the 
supply. In a word, the number of persons who can 
afford, or think they can afford, to have what our 
American cousins call ‘a help,” has risen so largely 
that the ordinary provision of the country is in- 
sufficient. Thus if we go back to 1831, when our 
population in round numbers was fourteen millions, 
we find that the number of female servants was only 
a little over half a million, whereas in 1871, with 
our twenty-two millions of people—an increase of 
one half—we have more than a million and a quarter 
servants, more than double the supply of forty years 
ago. We shall realise this proportion still more 
clearly if, instead of looking at the number of servants 
in comparison with the whole population, we contrast 
it with the female population only. .In 1831, one- 
thirteenth of our women and girls were servants; in 
1861, one-tenth ; while in 1871 the proportion was 
one-ninth, a very noteworthy evidence not only that 
domestic service has by no means lost its popularity 
as an occupation, but that the available incomes 
of the people are increasing, although it by no 
means follows that this is the wisest way of 
expending them; rather, we are inclined to believe 
that there is a tendency to sacrifice comfort for tho 
sake of ‘‘ appearances.” In many a family of the 
lower middle classes, where comforts were secured in 
days gone by through the good offices of the 
daughters of the household, under the guidance of 
the “ gudewife,” there is now to be found a partial 
if not a total absence of the old-fashioned home- 
liness, which was a bright feature in the English 
life of the past generation. But leaving the moral 
of the tale to preach its own sermon, to which we 
trust our readers will not turn a deaf ear, we must 
pass on to note the third, or commercial class, which 
includes about one-twenty-eighth part of the whole 
population. 

Under this head we at once find a clear index to 
the progress of the country, not merely in regard to 
those who are what is termed ‘‘ mercantile persons,” 
including merchants properly so called, bankers, in- 
surance-office clerks, brokers, salesmen, accountants, 
commercial travellers, and all who are employed in 
the great buying and selling work of the nation, but 
more especially in the case of persons engaged in the 
conveyance of men, animals, goods, and messages, 
who are arranged in an “order” by themselves. 
Here we look in vain for the postboy of days of yore, 
while the genus ‘‘donkey-driver” has altogether 
disappeared, although he is still to be found im 
proprid persond at our holiday resorts. Perhaps this 
is, as the late Charles Knight remarked when he 
found only eighty-seven members of this fraternity 
returned in the census of 1861, ‘‘ owing to the uni- 
versal desire to have a genteel occupation recorded in 
the census;”’ at any rate, the fact is evident, and the 
donkey-driver, appearing as a commercial man, now 
seems as extinct as the postboy. 

A still more marked change is noticeable in the 
list of those who form what may be described as the 
great carrying department of the country. Here we 
see at once the enormous growth of our railway 
system, which in the days of the earlier censuses had 
no existence, while the number employed on canal 
traffic is diminishing in a corresponding degree. 
Even in the ten years between 1861 and 1871, the 
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change on both these heads is remarkable, the rail- 
way employés having risen from fifty-three to ninety 
thousand ; while the persons employed in storage, a 
necessary result of the increased facility of despatch 
afforded by the railways, has risen in the same 
period from twenty-four to forty-five thousand. The 
number of men employed on canals and rivers in the 
carrying trade has diminished by about two thousand. 
Thus we are brought face to face with what may 
almost be regarded as the greatest of the silent revo- 
lutions of the century, and with the creation of a 
new and, it must be added, as a rule, a badly-paid 
body of public servants, to whom we are all indebted, 
not only for our comfort but our safety, and who 
deserve very different treatment from that which they 
receive at the hands of directors whose main end is 
—and perhaps not unnaturally, when we remember 


the pressure put upon them by the shareholders— | 
At the same | 
time it must not be overlooked that the railway | 


how to provide the highest dividend. 


officials, from the engine-drivers down to the porters, 


numbering nearly a hundred thousand men, represent | 


a power in the State, and therefore it would not only 


be an act of justice, but of wisdom, to consider their | 


claims. 


In the agricultural population of the country the | 


decrease noticed at the last census is still continued, 


the number of persons actually employed in the fields | 


and in pastures being more than four hundred thou- 


sand less than in 1861, a result due to the daily | 


increasing use of machinery and the consequent 
enigration of labourers, or their migration to the 
mining and manufacturing districts. In the gar- 
deners there is, however, an increase in the ten years 
of nearly twenty thousand, a fact which may perhaps 


be attributable to the growth of the suburban districts | 


around our great centres of industry, and the multi- 


plication of those little plots which require the occa- | 


sional visit of the “‘ horticulturist,”’ as he is termed in 
the report. It may be interesting to add that there 
are still a hundred and eighty thousand females 
employed in agriculture, one-third of whom are under 
twenty years of age, but this is less than half the 
number so employed ten years previously; an evi- 


future. 

We have left ourselves but little space to deal with 
the general results of the enumeration of what are 
called the industrial classes of the country—a term 
which can scarcely be said to be strictly appropriate, 
as it includes many of those who might have been 
more fitly placed under the commercial division. 
Here we see more than a million individuals devoted 
to the production of books, works of art, musical and 
mathematical instruments, watches, clocks, houses, 
carriages, and the like; more than two millions 
whose occupation is drawn from the all-important 
business of dressing the nation, either as the absolute 
makers of the various fabrics or as the dealers in 
them; about half a million of persons who supply us 
with articles of food and of drink; about two hun- 
dred thousand workers and dealers in animal and 
vegetable substances; and more than a million 
Workers in mineral substances; or, in a word, a vast 
army of upwards of five millions, or nearly a quarter 
of the total population, always engaged in providing 
or the accommodation and comfort of the nation. 

Of the last, or miscellaneous class, we have already 
spoken ; but it is worthy of a passing note as partly 
explaining the decrease in the number of agricultural 








labourers above referred to, that there is, as compared 
with 1861, a rise of about two hundred thousand in 
the number of general labourers, many of whom 
have in all probability come from the rural districts 
and find work as navvies or in other ways on our 
great railways. Thus we have briefly sketched the 
vast field of labour which is brought before us in the 
third volume of the census, and it will occupy a 
future paper to deal with the matter in detail, and to 
show the class of work and the ages of those by 
whom it is performed in the various parts of the 
country. 





Sonnets of the Sucred Pear. 


BY THE REY. 8. J. STONF, M.A. 
SIXTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 


“Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God: but made Himself of no reputation, and took 
upon Him the form of a servant.’’—Phil. ii. 6, 7. 


[The following Sonnet was written after a first view of Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s new painting, ‘‘The Shadow of Death.” For 
those readers who have not yet seen this” picture—one of the 
few in this age which show that consecration of Art found so 
frequently in the works of the great masters—it may be neces- 
sary to state that the scene represented is the workshop in 
Nazareth at sunset. The Saviour is represented with outstretched 
arms as He ceases wearily from the toil of the day, and the 
shadow thrown from His figure falls behind Him in the sign of 
across. Underneath the picture is inscribed the passage here 
quoted from the Epistle for this Sunday. ] 


ISTFUL is every servant,* who hath borne 
The high sun’s heat, for lower light that throws 


| His shadow far, day deepening at its closo 


From bright to blood-red. He, from the young morn 
On to the even with much labour worn, | 


| Finds sweet this promise of a near repose. 


kts of weemiies Wiidh  t of tas te @ | So spreads he forth his arms as one who knows 
rogress ich is full of hope for the! —. : : 
Prog I | His hour of freedom in a life forlorn. 


So—yet not so—behold Emmanuel ! 

So—for the Man whose Godhead is no spoil } 
Hath thus the long day borne the servant’s toil ; 
And yet not so—for ’tis an oracle 

Of more than Sleep o’erlies the radiant floor : 
Death in this shadow casts his sign before. 





* Cf. Job vii. 2: ‘‘ A servant earnestly desireth the shadow.” 

+ “Thought it not robbery to be equal with God” (ovx apraypdy 
fryhoaro 7d elvar You Oe@) is literally “Did not deem His ewn 
equality with God to be a spoil,” that is, not a wrongful claim, but an 
attribute which was His by right. 
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Sir Samuet BAKER ON AFRICA AND THE SLAVE-TRADE.— 
Instead of the sterile desert hitherto shown upon the maps, 
Central Africa was a magnificent country, rising toa mean level 
of nearly 5,000 feet above the sea. From this elevated og 
mountains rose to various altitudes ; the climate was healthy, the 
soil extremely fertile, the landscape resembled a beautiful 
English park ; the rainfall extended over nine or ten months of 
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the year; the country was well watered by numerous streams ; 
the population was in many districts large, and where the 
slavers had not penetrated the natives were well-disposed. 
There were all the desiderata for a great forward movement ; the 
Nile was navigable for large vessels as far as Gondokoro, 1,450 
miles by river from Khartoum ; the forest on the banks of the 
stream would supply fuel without expense for the steamers re- 
quired; the supply of ivory appeared to be inexhaustible ; 
valuable fibres existed, and their preparation was understood by 
the natives; the Highlands were specially adapted for coffee 
cultivation, while the Lowlands were peculiarly suitable for 
cotton, which is now cultivated by the Shillook tribe in consi- 
derable quantities. There are portions of Africa, especially 
Fatiko, about 3 deg. north latitude, that would form a terres- 
trial paradise. Unfortunately, this beautiful country was subject 
toa blight that had sprung from the Egyptian discovery of this 
land of promise. Under the pretence of trading in ivory, im- 
mense numbers of slave-hunters from the Soudan had organised 
themselves as piratical bands to pillage the natives and to kid- 
nap the women and children, to be sold in Khartoum as slaves. 
I do not think I exaggerate in estimating that 50,000 slaves 
were carried down the Nile annually, closely packed in small 
vessels ef about forty tons or fifty tons, to the number of 250 
or more on each ship. These miserable creatures were fre- 
quently attacked by severe epidemics, such as smallpox or 
typhus, which might kill half before their arrival at Khartoum. 
In case of an outbreak of disease, the sick were generally thrown 
overboard or landed on the pestilential marshes to starve. The 
drain upon the population was frightful ; countries which were 
once flourishing were depopulated. Worse than the physical 
suffering was the moral effect upon the natives, for all confidence 
was destroyed by the repeated acts of treachery by the slave- 
traders. ‘Thus the natives became hostile and suspicious of all 
strangers ; cultivation was reduced to the smallest scale, as the 
natives feared to sow where they might not reap. Jt must be dis- 
tinctly understood that the ‘‘slave trade”’ is a misnomer. There 
is no such thing as trade ; but the slaves were kidnapped by 
night-attacks upon unsuspecting villages, in which the men and 
old women were massacred, and the young girls and children 
captured. This has been described in my former work, the 
** Albert N’Yanza,” a reference to which will at once initiate 
the reader in the miseries of the slave-hunted provinces.— 
Speech at Brighton Banquet. 


SILKWORMS FROM JAPAN For Evrorr vid Cmicaco. —- 
Towards the end of December, a freight-car, anglice, goods-van, 
travelled along the Central Pacitie, Chicago, Burlington, Quincy, 
and Michigan Central Railways, from San Francisco to New 
York, containing goods the value of which exceeded 2,000,000 
dollars. This costly van-load was a consignment of nine and a 
half tons of silkworm eggs en route for France. They were 
bought by the French Government in Yokohama and consigned 
to Messrs. Stoppel and Ferrari, who accompanied the precious 
goods from Japan. The eggs are packed in leaves, layer upon 
layer, and placed in air-tight tin boxes, covered with matting. 
The car in which they travelled by rail was kept at a tempera- 
ture below freezing point and no light was admitted. ‘* This,” 
says the ‘‘Chicago Tribune,” ‘‘is the first attempt made to 
import silkworms vid the United States, and if human foresight 
avail anything, there is every reason to look for success,” ‘The 
introduction of a vigorous race of silkworms into the mulberry 
grounds of the European continent has, it is well known, been 
long since imperatively demanded by the silk-growers of France 
and Italy, the worms having been, of late years, frequently 
attacked by disease. 


Fain RIver, THE MANCHESTER OF AMERICA. —An American 
paper gives the following account of Fall River, Massachusetts, 
which has been called the Manchester of America :—‘‘ Fall River 
is now the greatest cotton manufacturing town in America, 
having far outstripped Lowell, Lawrence, and all other compe- 
titors in that line. It has forty-one mills, running 30,000 
looms and nearly 1,300,000 spindles, which employ over 15,000 
hands out of a total population of about 40,000. The mills are 
owned by thirty-five companies, with 15,000,000 dollars of 
capital stock, the property being, however, worth double that 
amount. Of the forty-one mills, thirty-four make printing 
cloths only, the remaining mills making other fabrics. They 
use 134,775 bales of cotton, and turn out 336,875,000 yards of 
cloth per annum, and before the panic their ageregate pay-roll 
was over half-a-million dollars per month. Abundant water 
power is what has marked the place as a site for the cotton 
manufacture, the Tuequechon River, which runs through the 
centre of the city, falling 136 feet in half a mile. Much of the 
expansion of business here is quite recent, eleyen mills of the 
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forty-one having been begun only in 1872, and these new mil!s 
counting one-third of the producing capacity of the whole. 
Besides the cotton mills, Fall River has two printworks, large 
ironworks, and maehine shops, counting before the panic pa 
aggregate pay-roll of about 100,000 dollars per month.” In this 
busy and prosperous place it recently became necessary to reduce 
vages 10 per cent. and to work three-quarters time, but no dis. 
tress ‘seems to have been felt except by operatives addicted to 
drinking or other bad habits. Nearly 13,000 of the 15,000 mill 
hands are, it is said, depositors in the savings-banks. There 
are four savings-banks in the town, with deposits amounting in 
the whole to 9,000,000 dollars, and it is stated that 6,000,000 
dollars of this amount comes from the operatives. The most 
remarkable circumstances about Fall River are, however, these 
two—viz., that nearly all the stock of the mills, 90 per cent. of 
the whole, is held in the city itself ; and, next, that much of it 
is held in small amounts by people of all classes, mechani:s and 
mill hands being among the shareholders. 


Wuirsy Jet.—The early use of Whitby jet as an ornament 
takes us back to antiquarian times, and yet the first jet work- 
shop in Whitby dates in the present century. In 1803 there 
was only one, forty years later there were fifty, and now there 
are more than two hundred. And yet this is the same jet that 
the Saxon poet Cadman, who lies buried in the abbey of the 
little town, describes as ‘‘ black and shiny, smooth and light,” 
and in quality ‘almost a gem.” Whitby jet is an article‘of 
European fame ; its popularity justifies the proposal just an- 
nounced of holding a great exhibition of it in the course of the 
present year. Other countries do, indeed, come into competi- 
tion with us in this manufacture, and especially Spain and 
France. The working of the seams at Whitby is as variable in 
its results as any other mining operations. Some seams that 
yield more than £1,000 worth of produce have been found at 
once ; in other instances the labour has been long and unremu- 
nerative. Nothing, of course, gives this trade such an impetus 
as a national mourning. It seems shocking, but intelligible, to 
learn that the deaths of the Duke of Wellington and the Prince 
Consort made substantial and permanent differences in the 
demand, and the trade now employs a third of the whole popu- 
lation of the town. In 1860 its value amounted to £45,000, 
and it has since steadily risen, till it now represents more than 
double that sum. Jet is exported largely to the colonies, and 
especially to the United States. Latterly many of the seams 
have become exhausted, and it is not every article which is sold 
as warranted Whitby jet that comes from the best market. A 
great deal of the Spanish material is brought into London every 
year, and worked up by English hands after Whitby designs. 
‘The superiority of the Whitby jet consists not only in its greater 
brilliancy and fuller colour, but also in its durability. Being 
chiefly composed of hydrogen and carbon, it is not so brittle as 
the Spanish jet, which is liable to crack and fly under sudden 
changes of temperature. It burns brilliantly in the fire, leaving 
very little ash, but with a strong and disagreeable. odour. In- 
deed it is known that many hundred pounds’ worth of the 
material was burned by the Whitby villagers for coal. —@lobe. 

Tur Snorrest AND Best OvERLAND Rovte to INpDIA.— 
Mr. Wright, of Damascus, has lately been exploring the 
Hauran, and an account of his travels will shortly appear in 
the ‘‘ Leisure Hour.” But we lose no time in quoting one 
part of Mr. Wright’s journal, as it touches on projects now 
vefore the Government. He describes what he thinks the 
shortest, saiest, and least expensive railway route to the Kast. 
“The view from the Castle of Sulkhad is superb, and one 
of the most striking objects in the landscape is the loman 
road. It comes straight as an arrow from Bosra, which stands 
out yonder like a huge terminal station, and making a sliglit 
bend southward at Sulkhad, it continues its course, with Roman 
inflexibility, till it reaches Bussorah on the Euphrates, near the 
Persian Gulf. From Bosra to Derat westward the same unde- 
Viating road shoots along, and crossing the Jordan about the 
Sea of Galilee, it strikes across the uplands north of Nazareth, 
and reaches the sea somewhere about Akka. his, as it is the 
shortest, is no doubt one of the earliest routes to India; and | 
believe it is destined to become once more the great trunk line 
to that eastern land. The Romans paved the road the greate: 
part of the way, and the soft feet of the camels have scarcely 
removed a stone from its pavement, so that the track only 
awaits the English, the legitimate successors of the Romans, to 
lay down their sleepers and rails, and start their trains on the 
shortest overland route to India. The live is there ready maile, 
and no engineering difficulties have to bs overcome. Under the 
protection of the railroad there would soon be a belt of culti- 
vated land, and in the bend between Haiffa and Akka there 1s 
one of the finest harbours in the world,” 
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Reading, Sabbath Thoughts, sic, Poetry, Pages for the Yonng, Scripture Enigmas, ete., etc, 


With 143 Engravings in the best style, from Designs by Eminent Artists, 
p Also Twelve Illustrations, in Colours or on Toned Paper. 


Price 7s, in cloth; 8s. 6d. cloth extra, with gilt edges; and 10a, 6d. half-calf extra, 








THE LEISURE. HOUR VOLUME ror 1873, 


eee 


CONTAINS— 
TooSoox. By Mrs. Macquorp. (Illustrated by A, Hopkins.)—Livra Lorr: a Story of Woman’s Rights. By Mrs. Prosser, (Illustrated by H. 
Trench. —Gnorck Hervent’s Portry, Purtisnep anp Unruntisurp. <A Series of Papers by the Rev. A. B. Grosanr, x.4., containing Poems 





sever before printed.—Tue History oF LaBourERS AND Larour 1n Encranp. By S. R. Parrison, v.a.s.—Tur Worxrna Crasses ABROAD. 
Showing the relative Position, Remuneration, Prospects, etc., of Working Men in Foreign Countries.—Lrtsurs Hours in IrEnanp. By the 
Foroz.—Datams aND Dreamine.—Essays on Texts. By tho Rev. Harry Jonrs, u.4.—Our Inon Roaps. Papers on tho Great R: 
fystem of England.—Taz AraB FELLAHHEEN OF PaLesting. By Mrs. Fryy.—Naturan History Anrecporns.—Tar Propte or tre Pyrenrt 3, 
Te Canuist Country, and numerous Papers of Travel and Adventure.—Di0GRaPaiks AND Portraits of Sir Bartle Frere, Thomas 
ford Selborne, Thomas Guthrie, p.v., George Herbert, John Keast Lord, and oth 












And a great variety of Miscellaneous Articles on Subjects of Popular Interest. 


The Volume contains 176 Engravings by Eminent Artists. It consists of 843 Imperial Svo pages, and may be had from any Bookseller for 
Seven Shillings, in cloth boards. For Presents, elegantly bound, with gilt edges, price 8s, 6d.; half-caif extra, 10s. 6d, 
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“These volumes maintain the reputation of the series to which they “ Worthy a place in every English home. Well and carefully edited, 

elong. We regard them as little less than perfect, and have nothing and their contents are as varied as they are interesting. The illustrations 
wut satisfaction in observing that they still keep their place at the head of are of high artistic merit. Moral in tone, and diversi in contents 
their department of periodical literature.” -London Quarterly Review. these two volumes deserve to be widely read and tlated,"—Watch-~ 

. : s man. 

“Our old friend the ‘Sunday at Home’ shows no signs of allowing oe 
itself tobe elbowed out of its place, and is quite up to the mark of former “We think these volumes are splendid! The contributions of 
years,” —Times, ~~ all kinds are of a very high order of merit, eman, 


“Deserve a word of hearty praise for their varied literary matter and 


oe ‘ : ; 2 lelight with which th 
strikingly good illustrations.” —Daily News. 


**We canimaginethed 
by English fami 





>se volumes would be receive 
rated to the Au 








lies who have emi; 





in wilds,” 








“Full of good reading.’—Spectator. Literary World. 
“ = ~~ , . i y 
Admirable and varied contents.”"—Graphic, “No words of ours are necessary to commend the ‘Sunday at Home.’ 
es . : , ich be a series that has taken its place Crnitey 3 s 
“Well known as are these favourite magazines, each volume contains which belon; 1” @ series that has taken its place toorfii in popular 
some feature of interest special to the year. ‘They are altogether a very Protestant Aer al al literat to need praise, or fear blame, Of the 
PP Mie : : © Talenee . ve ms ; h 
desirable addition to the Home Library.’—Bookseller. , Leisure Hour’ we mz HCN. 





“The volumes are, to say the least, as attractive and worthy of praise “A fund of capital reading.”—Scotsman. 
asusual. We gladly recommend them. For School or Parish Libraries 


n0 better books, no cheaper, can be procured.”—Record. 





“The ‘Leisure Hour’ has two marked differences from most of the 


cheap monthlies—its woodcuts are very superior, and its articles, while 





o . * 7s a: 

Thoroughly pervaded with the spirit of re n, and yet to so very more miscellaneous, are usually of more general interest "—Edinburgh 

¢ : eral interest, Sdinburgt 
large an extent free from that purely sentimental or ascctic element Courant. 
which makes so many so-called religious books uninviting.”—English 
‘ ‘ " aes ole r: — 

Independent, ‘One of the freshest and best conducted of our monthlies.”—Dundee 
® ' ; Courier. 

Among the eldest of the now numerous family of mag: 











“ The two cheapes 
in information that is really useful and valuable. 





and best of our monthly period! 





eisure Hour’ and ‘ Sunday at Home,’ which fear no r Toth are rich 








tked degree combine excellence and cheapness. The wooc } 
olumes are of great exccllence.”—Nonconformist. Sentinel. 
— — = werent cees Sn rr ~ — ——--— 





TWO NEW ILLUSTRATED SHILLING VOLUMES. 


le Peter the Ship-Boy. By Wit H. G. Alice Deane’s Life-Work. 1s. cloth; 15. 6d. extra, 
Kineston. 15. cloth; 15. 6d, extra, gilt edges, gilt edges, 








RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY, 


























THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


x eer ener ome es Se 


af yrics of ‘Ancient. Palestine. 


Poetical and Pictorial Illustrations of Old Testament History. Finely Illustrated by J. D. Watson, J. Manonry, 
PERCEVAL SKELTON, C. J. STANILAND, A. DE NEUVILLE, and other Artists. Engraved by EDWARD WHynprr, 
Royal 8vo. 8s. cloth elegant, gilt edges. 
“The volume is truly a book of beauty. The wood engravings are of rare |  “‘ The poems have been selected with taste and judgment, and the 
excellence.” —Art pate is , € tee Meh 4 a have not been behind in their part of the work.” —Sfectator. 
‘The illustrations are admirable engravings of the highest order. s “ eos oi Jey 
regards binding, printing, and general get-up, this beautiful book is perfect.’ An exquisite volume. ae vhn Bull. . 
—kteedend. ; “We expect to meet with this volume on many drawing-room tables, 
“A beautiful volume ; the illustrations are the work of known artists."— | type, binding, and illustrations, it is worthy to compete with books of af 
Bookseller. | higher price.”—Fuglish Independent. 


Sir Donald Mcleod, ¢.8., K.¢C.8.1. A 


A Record of Forty-two Years’ Service in India. By Major-General EDWARD LAKE, C.s.1. With Portrait. Royal \16mo 
1s. 6a, cloth boards, 


Poems by Charlotte Elliott. 


Author of ‘Just as Tam.” With Memoir and Autotype Portrait. Crown 8vo, 4s. cloth. 


“ A book to cherish, as we do not doubt many will cherish it.”—Noxcon- “Miss Elliott was not only a good, but a charming and clever 
formist. and, withal, one of the most sensible of whom we have ever heard."—Graphie 


The Companions of the Lord. Hy 


Chapters on the Lives of the Apostles. By the Rev. CHARLES E, B. REED, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth. 


“ A thoroughly exhaustive work."—Glasgow Herald. | “Done with extreme care, and with more than ordinary ability,” 


“* Sure to be attractive to the young, and helpful to them in their study of Christian Family. 
a | 
sc 


he Sacred Scriptures.”"—Literary World, 








“‘ Mr. Reed's style is. clear and picturesque. In its substance the book { 
holarly and sound in judgment.”— Nonconformist. 


Essays by John Foster. 


On a Man’s Writing Memoirs of Himself—Decision of Character—The Application of the Epithet ‘*Romantic”—The Aversioa 
of Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion—and the Introductory Essay to Doddridge’s ‘‘ Rise and Progress,” 
A new Library Edition. 8vo. 55. cloth. 

**A noble volume in an appropriate and presentable form. In every ‘* A massive, handsome edition. There is a perennial power in Foster’ 
library in which they are not already to be found, this, the best edition of | Essays.”—Literary World. 
the Essays, should find a place.”—Avangelical Christendom. “Tt is with much pleasure that we call the attention of our readers to this 

**The book is well produced, and ought to win wide favour.”—£xglish | volume. We can say that the work is well adapted to the times,”—~ Christian 
Churchman, Family. 


Oxford and Cambridge: 


Their Colleges, Memories, and Associations. By the Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. Illustrated by 
P. SKELTON. Engraved by EDWARD WHYMPER. Ios. elegantly bound. 

“To all who desire to possess in a handy and ornamental form a succinct ‘*A most handsome volume, and pleasantly written. The author possesses 
and reliable account of Oxford and Cambridge, we would cordially recc i | thei advantage of being acquainted with all the scenes which he 
this volume. It would serve as an excellent guide-book to either University. | describes.”-—O2/ord University Herald. 

The engravings are beautifully executed.” —Cambridge Independent Press, “* Will be a welcome present to any old University man. There is a great 


“A book for an elder brother to explain to the listening home circle, or therofen of pcngger a oy hed sang of our two great Universities, ani 
for Paterfamilias himself to trace some of the changes which have been made separ seat ime So attractive and so reasonable 
ince his day. The illustrations are very well done.” —Graphic | ought to insure no small measure of popular favour. "—Fohn Bull. 
since his day. ’ ‘“* Mr. Arnold’s descriptions are lively and interesting.”"—Sfectator, 


John Bunyan. 


An Autobiography. With Seventeen Page Illustrations by E. J. DowNARD, Engraved by -E. WHYMPER, Small 4to. 
6s. cloth extra. 
“The autobiography is not only full of interest in itself, but as here pre- “The illustrations are excellent, and “the volume, handsomely bow 
sented has the advantage of admirable illustrations.” —Staxdard. is in every respect entitled to a high place among esteemed prize and gi s 
‘Few more interesting books than this have been published, and none | books.”—-Record. ‘ 
have been better illustrated."—A rt Journal. ** An exceedingly rich and charmingly got-up book.”—Christian World. 


The Heavens and the Earth. 


A Popular Handbook of Astronomy. By THOMAS MILNER, M.A., F.R.A.S. New Edition. With Additions and Revision b 
’ E. DUNKIN, F.R.A.S, Numerous Engravings. Crown 8vo.. 2s. 6d. cloth. 








“ A compact and trustworthy book, and has enjoyed the advantage of ap- “ A clear and well written treatise on popular astronomy for beginners,”— ) 
pearing in a new edition, revised and added to by Mr. Dunkin.”— Guardian. Graphic. 


Uncle Ned's Stories of the Tropics. . 


Many Engravings, Foolscap 8vo. 2s, cloth; 2s, 6d. gilt edges. ) / 


{ 
“ A delightful book, both as to substance and illustrations.” —Guardian. | “ Read the book to the yeungsters at the fireside, and you will certainly \: 
have an attentive audience.” —BaZiéise, 34 h \ 
y 


ry 


The Weaver of Naumburg ; { 


Or, A City Saved by Children. From‘the German. Fcap, 8vo. With Engravings. 1s. 6d. cloth ; 2s, extra, gilt edges. 





LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. , a. 


BRIGHTON: 31, WESTERN ROAD. MANCHESTER: 100, CORPORATION STREETHR’== 

















LONDON: R. K, BURT AND CO., PRINTERS, WINE OFFICE COURT, FLEET STREBT, 
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Maiden May. By W. H. G. 


PIAGIATION« 6-6 6 © 0-% 


Matthew Morrison: The 


Distressed Gentlewomen. 


Luther as Hymnwriter and 
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KINGSTON , 209, 225, 241, 257 





Torres Straits and New 


Guinea. By the Rev. W. le 

WYATT GILL, B.A. , 217, 245 | ee P\|\ a4 CEast ww ee ee 
Y | AY | ea FN ‘ \ 

Ai) ea 

Autobiography of a Scottish ' \Y 

Probationer 221, 238, 250, 271 i AR Ip The New World and the Old. 


Ly Principal DAWSON, LL.D, 263 


By the Author of “The a) PnP The Holy Fire at Jerusalem 269 
+ +o Sonnets of the Sacred Year. 

By Rev. 8. J. STONE, M.A. 
Musical Composer. By the 224, 240, 255, 272 


Rev. De. EDERSEEIN, . .288 Nis Varieties . . . 223,240,255 
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ALMANACK ror | APRIL, 1874. 


) full & gt. dis. fm. #| 9|'T') }last Qu. 10.20 P.M. 17 F| 83 rises 5.2 A.M. |23| S| rises 4.45 A.M. 
@ rises 5.35 A.M. | ro} F| Camb. East.'I'm. bg, |18 S| Jupiter the ev. star |26) $| 3 Sun. arr. EASTER 





x/W) 
2|T 
3| F| Goop Fripay 11] S| Daybreak 3.9 a.m. {19 | S| 2 SuN. AFT. EASTER|27| M Jupiter near ) 

4|S | Clk. bef. #3 3m. 1s, |r2) $| 1 SUN. AFT. Ricren 20|M/*tenters Taurus [28| T|) gt. dist. fm. ® 

§| | Easter Sunpay |13 M| Virgo in S. 11 p.m, [21 |T | Twil. ends 9.22 p.m.|29) W] Clockaft. “3 2m. 46s. 
6)M) Bank and Gen. Hol.!14! T | 73 sets 6.52 P.M. 22|W| Regulus S. 8 p.m. |30) T| &3 sets 7.19 P.M. 

7| T| Divs. payable at Bk.|15;W} East. Law Tm. beg. |23}T| ) z Quar. at noon [Leo in S. 8 p.m. 

8|W| Ox. East.Tm. begins'16}T ; New ) 1.52P.M.  |24|F| @ sets 7.9 P.M, 
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THE RIGHT OF TRANSLATION IS RESERVED, 














TO SUBSCRIBERS: AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors. All manuscripts must have the iiaine and ihied of the sender clearly. wii tten 
thereon, and in any accompagiying letter the: title:ofshe MS. ‘must: be. given. * No notiée‘éan be taken of anonymons,commyyj. 
cations. Writers are recommepded- to, keep’ copies: of their MSS. ; migcollanedus contributions being sent in too great 4 uuibers 
to be always acknowledged or, retymed. - . i 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted sheukanchite is made ‘on 1 publigation, The receipt conveys tlie copy. 

right of manuscripts to the Trusteas- of. the .Tract Society, with liberty for-thém, at their digcretion; to “publ ish’ such work 
separately. Republication by anthors on their own account must be the swhject of special arrangement. . ME 

Advertisements, —Complaints having been made of the insertion of-adver tising bills.i in the ‘ Leisure Hour,” the pul Ihe gr 
informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority, no advertisements being received for the Society’s.1 note hay 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For-the preservation ‘ of the weekly numbers, portfolios, provided 
with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s, 2d. each. Also patent boxes for holding a year’s parts or vumbers, at 3s. Gd. each. CLory 
Cases, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price 1s. 2d. cloth hoards, 1s. Gd. cloth“extza. 

Withdrawal ‘of Early Numbers.—The ‘Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Numbers or Volumes. from ‘1867, but in 
Volumes only froni 1856 to 1866 inclusive. The earlier Numbers are out of print. . : 


Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, t through the 
local booksellers or newsagents, 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE. 


The Monthly Parts of the ‘Leisure Hour” can:now be forwarded: z abiad? only by: Book Post. 
The following are the rates to some.of the principal countries £ i— 





For the | Leisure Hour 
Name of Place, single | and Sunday Name of Place, 
Part. at Home 
together, — 
Africa, West Coastof . . . “ee 6d. dda India (vii Southampton)... 
Australia (v id Southampton & Suc D. « 1s, ltaly (vid Belgium) . ‘ 
Austria (vid Ostend or Calais) . .. Sd. 1s. Japan (vidi Southampton or rv nited St at 8) 
Belgiwm (direct mail) . . . . . Gd, 9d, Madagascar (French packet). . 
Beyrout (vii Marseilles) . . oe Is, Madeira (direct packet or Lisbon) 
Prazils (via Southampton or Live rpool) . @ida 9d.a Malta (vid, Southampton) °. 
Buenos Ayres (vidi Southn. or Liverpool) . Gd.a} ~*~ 9a Mexico (vid Southampton). 
Canada (Canadian packe ad epee os 6d. 9d, Se Nae sal sos. 
Cape Coast Castle . Sty Sy Gee od, New Brunswick (vidi Walifas) . 
CapeofGood Hope. . ..... . 64d, OL, Newfoundland. es ; 
Ceylon (vid Southampton). . . Sd Is. New Zealand (via LSouthn. & San 
China (vid South: umpton or U nits Ls Sti ite 3s) Od |. ls. Nova Scotia (vid Halifax) 
Constantinople (vid Marseilles) . oo.) . &d. ls. Sierra Leone. . 
Egypt (vid Southampton). . . &d. Is. Spain (vid France) 
Franceand Algeria. . . . 6d, 9d, St. Helena ‘ 
Gold Coast (British) . . Gal. 9d. Sucz — Southampton 
Germany (via Ostend or Cal: tis) . il. Is. Sweden (vid France) . : 
Gibraltar (vid South: on ales 6d. 9d. Switz clean 7 (vis Belgium) . 
Greece . + 6 oe Is, Tasmania (vid South: vnpton & Sue z) 
Holland (via Fr: ince or Bel leit im) - . « Sh 1s, United States ee 
Hong Kong (vii Southampton or U. States) 8d. Is. West Indies (British) — . 











@, signifies additional to pay on delivery. 


The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Order 
u 


the transmission abroad of the ‘Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publis! 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. ‘The Home Postage of each Part is now Tires Habreence 
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Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the ae 


wwrew a he 


The Annuat Srrmoys are to be Preached on Sunday Morning, April the 26th, by the Rev. Dr. Notan, a% the 
Church of St. Saviour, Paddington, at 11 o’clock; and by the Kev. ALEXANDER Raut GH, D.D., in the Con; gregatioual 


Church, Canonbury, at 11 o’clock, 
THE PUBLIC MEETING 


WILL BE HELD ON 
WEDNESDAY, May 6th, at EXETER HALL, at Half-past Six o'clock. 


. e ° ° ‘ e e ° ° «_* “a : 9 rapa ty 
Farther particulars will be given.in due course. Much interesting information will be given as to the. Society's operau ng 
at hcme and abroad. 


Tickets for the Public Meeting may be had on and after the 20th April, at 56, Parrrnoster Row; 65, Sz. Pavts 
CiuncHYARD ; and 164, PiccaviLty. : 


A SUPPLEMENT to the + Soripture I Poe aches Book,” containing the New Ministry, Houses of Parliament, etc., sdf 
be had by all possessing the Pocket Book, free on application to booksellers, or by sending a halfpenny stamp for postage. 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW; 65, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD; AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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After Stocks. 


A REVIEW AT CHELSEA. 
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